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GREAT WORK 


EDUCATION. 


Dr. ALLEN, in “The School Journal” of Nov. 6, thus speaks of Rosen- 
kranz’s “* Philosophy of Education” (Volume L., International Edu- 
cation Series), just published by D. Aprteton & Co.: 


“ Rosenkranz has been an educational classic for several .years,|: 


but in its present arrangement, under the editorship of Dr. Harris, it 


is offered to American teachers in an improved form. It presents 


to us what no other book gives; namely, a complete outline of the 


philosophy of education. Those who say there is no science of 


education should give this book a careful study, for they will be 


convinced that Rosenkranz has presented its principles in a convin- 


cing manner.” 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston. ATLANTA. ~ Saw Francisco. 


ON THE 8th NOVEMBER, 1886 


Hygiene for Young People — 


(For Intermediate Classes), and 


5 
Steele's Hygienic Physiology 
¢ (For High Schools and Academies), 
Were adopted and prescribed for exclusive use as textbooks for the Public Schools of 


THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC!! 


PREVIOUSLY ADOPTED 


by the U. S Govermment (for all schools under Federal control); by the Sovereign 

rizona, Wyomin ashington ; and by the es o D.C. ; Baltimore, Md. 

St. Louis, Ma ; Bes. Moines, Ia. ; and others, 


They teach ‘‘ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,’’ as to the effects of alcohol 
and narcotics. They comply most fully with all the provisions of recent laws, and are widely indorsed 
by‘a host of educators as 


THE BEST TEXTBOOKS. 


Prices for introduction: Health Primer, 30 cts. ; iG for Young Peo- 
ple, 50 cents; Steele’s Hygienic Physiology, $1 (Steele’s Hygiene, 
abridged, 50 cents). 

Don’t be misled into taking other books before seeing these ! 


*,* Specimen pages free. Specimen copies on receipt of price, and may be returned if not adopted, 
Address the Publishers, 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William Street, New York City. 


HENRY B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 
22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


A. STATE! AD ADOPTION. 


Smith’s Primer of Physiology and Hygiene 


— AND — 


Smith’s Elementary Physiology and Hygiene 


Were unanimously osopted Oct. 19th by the STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF SOU ABROLINA for EXCLU IVE USE in the Public Schools of that State. 


DO NOT ADOPT ANY BOOKS ON THAT SUBJECT UNTIL YOU HAVE EXAMINED THEM. 
PRICE FOR INTRODUCTION: The Primer, 30 cts.; The Elementary, 50 cts. 


Just Pusiisuep, THE PRINCIPLES oF HYGIENE, with the Essentials of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. By Ezka M. Hunt, A , Se.D., Sec’y State Board of Health, N. “ss Instructor in 
Hygiene in State of N. J. i2mo, cloth. Illustrated. 400 pages. 


For Introduction or Examination, 90 Cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Pub’ts, 753 new wont. 


MAURY’S WALL MAPS. 


Most Useful Aids-in Class Instruction in Geography. 
These beautiful maps, designed by the late eminent American scientist, M. F. 
Maury, draughted by a chartographer of unsurpassed skill and intelligence, en- 
graved in the best style of lithographic art, and adapted to accompany any textbook 
of geography, have the following characteristic features : 
1.—Natural and political peculiarities in bold delineation. 
2.—The great water-sheds and river drainage systems shown. 
3.—Uniformity of scale, | poeme comparative sizes of the continents. 
4.—The profile sections of elevation of North America and South America, on cor- 
meet roportioned scale of elevation and length. 
” Price Low: $10 for full set of eight maps. Size 26 x 34 inches; except map of United 
Pe which is 30 x 48 inches. 
Fer fall particulars concerning the maps, and concerning Maury’s Geographics and 


terms for intreduction, address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York. 


STONF’S HISTORY OF HBNGLAND. 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Fully Illustrated with Maps, etc. 
Educators will do well to examine this book. Correspondence is invited. 


Specimen copy sent on receipt of 50 cents. 


Adopted in the best schools. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawiey St., Boston, Mass. 


Mary Livermore is after the noto- 
viously prurient romancing “ Ouida” 
with a sharp stick, gilded ‘‘ Dixon’s 
American Graphite, S. M.”’ 


— THE JOURNALIST. 


Jos. DIxoNn CRUCIBLE Co., JERSEY City, N. J. 


g<s If your stationer does not keep 
Dixon’s Grarure Pencils,” 
send 16 cts. for samples worth double 


the money. 
[Mention this paper. 
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H. WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Frill Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
=== Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


BURNSEN’S 


Is a and nerve food, and gives new 
CROSBY N vit ALED p HOSP HINES life and energy to all who are nervous or 
exhausted. It aids in the bodily, and wareumeyy in the mental growth of children. 
The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, rain-workers, cured their nervous 
prostration, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. A cure for 


‘nervous derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret ; formula on every 


label. A Vital Phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda-water absurdity. 
Fer sale by Druggists or Mail, $1.00. 56 W. 25th St., New York. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
Catalegue of Physical Instruments High Schools and 
Cataiegue of Chemical Apparatus. case INSTRUMENTS 
Carale gn of Telescopes. SEND ND LANTERNS 
ue of Anatomical Modeis. ADDRESS. PREPARATION. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER @& 
ME FOR SCHOOLS, 


MACHINE IN USE 
Manufactured by 


AGENTS. 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
Co. GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 


THE SCHOOL SuPPLY & Pus. 
36 Bond Street, New York. 
J. B. Lipprncort Co, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. Send for Cirewar. 


BURNERS 
and 


COMBUSTION 
FURNACES 


in manufacture. 


_ QUEEN & 60. 


PHILA., 


Physical « Chemical 


@ 

caste 
© 
~ 

of 

© cases 

_ SPONGES, - - $1.25 each. 
MITTENS, - - .65 pair. 


FOR THE BATH AN 
FRICTION MUBBING. 
Free to any address on receipt of petese. if not to 
be had in your Druggist’s or Dry Goods Store. 


TYLER & INCE, | Sole Wholesale Agents, 
54 Cedar Street, New York. 


Does your SCHOOL 
need A NEW ONE? 
Does the old surface 
need BE-COATING? 
5 Years Guarantee. 

Catalogue and 


ROBERTS & FAY 


620 5. Thirteenth St. 
PA. 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN 


ov 


CHART mr 


CHEAP. 


SIMPL.E, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Send for circulars and special information to 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 
SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


- + - + Correspondence solicited. 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


Price Lists on application. 
NEIL GILMOUR, Sec’y and Treas. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., Gen’l School Furnishers, 
Manufacturers of Largest Manufacturers in 
THE CELEBRATED 


a T GLOBES, 


TELLURIANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
“PARAGON ” 
School Desks. 


BLACK BOARDS, 

DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BOOT and 


GEOMETRICAL 
OVER OME MILLION IN USE, BLOOMS, ete. 
The ONLY DOVETAILED School Apparatus 
Schoo) Furniture in the world. 8 


Git Waskingvos estos. AH. ANDREWS & CO, }355 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


just issued. 
OSEPH PILLOTT'S A 
J STEE DENS. 


Our New School Aid ed f 
celsior, merit and credit cards clesunt y lithographed In =m The Latest — The Best. 

ninety different ane and mottoes set ss 
$1; half set 115 cards boc. 800 new brillant designs Bree 
chromo school reward, diploma, friendship, 
wedding, vis visiting, birthday, christmas, new year, prize, 

= school and teachers’ 5 4 
rge set 30c; half set 15c. Price list free. All| = =8 5 
stpaid Stamps taken. FINE ART PUB CO., asses 

Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches ca BE x 
Farms, etc, FULLY 
cont Pros, sent Free, 
Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- Eas A; 
ng, an 

factory Bells for Schosis, Ch Church hes, ete. 23 


We ES | BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 


15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SOLAR CAMERA 


— sIRCULAR FRE 


CONSUMPTION, 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by ite 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long ending 
have beencured. Indeed, so ty in itsefficacy 
ipo I willsend TWO BOTTL REE, together with a VAL- 


An explicit treatise on 


Nervous Debility, etc., 
colored engravings, 112 
pages 


FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOG- 
meet from the|RAPHY should be examined by every 
Dr. 0. J. LEWIS, Teacher in the Public Schools. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


129 Friendshi Street, Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
Providence, 3 Somerset Street, Bos 


Headache, 


Pain in the Side and Back, and Con. 
stipation, indicate that the digestive and 
excretory organs are in a disordered 
condition, and that a laxative is needed. 
For this purpose, Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 
are the best medicine that can be used. 


Ayer’s Pills are a never failing rem- 
edy for Headaches caused by a Dis- 
ordered Stomach. I suffered for years 
from this infirmity, and never found any- 
thing to give me more than temporary 
relief, until I began taking Ayer’s Pills. 
This medicine a ways acts promptly and 
thoroughly, an occasional dose being all 
that is required to keep me in . 
fect health.— Mrs. Harriet A. Marble, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y, 


I have found entire relief from Consti- 
poten, Stomach troubles, and Nervous 
teadache, by taking Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills. I suffered a long time from these 
complaints, was under medical treat- 
ment, withou* obtaining relief, and a 
part of the time was unable to work. 
A friend, who had been similarly afflict- 
ed, urged me to take Ayer’s Pills. 1 
commenced using this remedy, and. 
by the time IT had taken four boxes, was 
cured.—F. L. Dobson, Topeka, Kans. 


Ayer's Pills, 


ared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Hs by all Druggists and d Dealers in Medicine. 


New 


TEACHERS, LIBRARIANS, AND CLUBS, 
3 Somerset St., - ~- Boston, Mass. 


Save Money by subscribing through this Agency 
for your periodicals for the coming year. Any per- 
son, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe 
for various magazines, can do so through us at the 
greatest economy of time and expense. The only 
condition is, to order two or more magazines or 
newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. 

The following list comprises but a small portion of 
the magazines and newspapers which we can supply 
at club rates. Patrons may add to their list new sub- 
scriptions for any periodicals at any time, and, with 


Century, 
Contemporary Review (N.Y. reprint) 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, . 

California Teacher, 
Demorest’s 
Eclectic Magazin 
Educational Journal of Virginia, 
Edinburgh Y. re 


arper’s agazine 

Household, The V 

Illinois Schoo! 

Indiana School Soares, 

Intelligence, 


very few exceptions, they can expect the ordi nary 
elub discount. 
MONTHLY PERIODICALS, 

Subscription Our 

Am Agriculturist 50 
rican cu 
Atlantic Monthly, . 00 3 40 
American Philology, . 275 
Babyland, . 45 
Bibliotheca Sacra 3 2 85 
Chautauqua sroung F Folks’ Journal, 1 95 
Canada Ed. Month 4 90 
4+ 


“er eee 


Institute, 

Iowa Teacher 

Journal of lative Philosophy, 
ws of Life, N. Y., 

Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, es 
Popular Monthly, . . 


a 


Pleasant Hours, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, . 
Magazine of a History, 
New Princeton Review. 
Nineteenth Century iN Y. reprin 
No. Carolina Teacher, ° ° 
North American Review 

Ohio Educational Monthly, 
Our Little Men and es 
Our Little Ones, 
Penn. School Journal, 


“fee 


Political Science uarterly, . 

Popular Science Monthly e 

Quarterly Review (Eng. Ea. 

School ueation, . 

Shakespeariana, 

Science, 

Science and Education, 

Swiss Cross, 

St. Nicholas, . . . . 

an Nostrand’s nee £ Mag., 
Wide Awake, 
Western Journal of Education, ‘ 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
Subscription Our 
Price. Club Rates. 

Advance, 


American, 

Christian Register, 

Christian Union, 

Educational News, . 

Educational Weekly 

Educational Weekly ‘(Loronto), 
lden Rule, 


r’s ° 

“ 
Ilustrated Christian Weekly, 
Independent, ° 
Literary World, 
Littell’s Living ‘Age, « e 


“eee 
eee 
reer 


Methodist, . 
Nature (weekly), 
Y Nation 

Tribune (weekly), 
Presbyterian, . 
Seleniific American,” 
Supplement, 

Both to one address, 

Sunday School — ° 
Watchman, 
Woman’s Journa) 
Youth’s (new), oniy 


We also supply any educational books, periodicals, 
and papers published in or 
many, at lowest market rates pondence 
licited with teachers and all members of Keane 
CIRCLES. Address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


oa 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For OnE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEAOHER.........sc0es000 $3.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and 4.75 
AMERIOAN TEAOHER and EDUCATION... 3.25 
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(Written for the JOURNAL.) 
THE CHILD OF THE ALLEY. 


BY MRS, L. B. PILLSBURY. 


** Will you pease dive me one of your fowers ? ’ 
Came in accents so gentle and low 

That I paused in my hurry to listen 
And the coveted boon to bestow 

On the child in her thin, tattered garments, 
With her bare, little feet in the snow. 


It was late on the eve before Christmas, 
And the air of the twilight so chill, 

That I hastened the wee little fingers 
With the fragrant exotics to fill, 

And received such a look in requital 
That it lives in my memory still. 


Like a deer up the alley she vanished 
With a footstep as light and as fleet, 

And I thought that the beautiful blossoms 
Could be scarcely more pure or more sweet 

Than the child who had left on the pavement 
The snow imprint of bare, little feet. 


Years have passed, but the child of the alley, 
As she plead for the flowers so fair, 

I can see, and I grieve for a childhood 
That is desolate, loveless, and bare, 

For the loss of their beautiful birthright 
Of the little ones everywhere. 


And I think of a long-treasured vision 
Of. a garden of beauty and rest, 

Where the angels talk low with the children 
In a language earth hath not expressed, 

Of a child catching glimpses of glory 
Through the half-open gates of the blest. 


Ye who share in the dreamland of childhood, 
List the bells of all Christendom ring : 
O remember the destitute children 
To whose lives no sweet memories cling, 
And to some little child of the alley 
The glad news of the Christmastide bring. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tur whole, essential, perfect work of education must 
be done by the child itself. The soul grows by its own 
energy. We can only furnish the contlitions of growth 
and leave the rest to the inherent forces of the soul.—Dr. 
J. T. Duryea. 


THE principal object and achievement of education is 
to instruct the pupil how to learn; to enable him to com- 
prehend, in a way, the new things which encounter him 
when his school days are over.—James R. Doolittle, Pres. 
Chicago Board of Education. 


I am opposed to dogmatic and sectarian instruction in 
our system of education, but who would object to the 
great teachings written on the forefront of the universe, 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man.— 
E. H. Cook, Potsdam, N. Y. 


A TEACHER who succeeds in awaking a desire for better 
things in the mind of a young scapegoat, deserves more 
praise than a thousand teachers who have simply stuffed 
as many pupils with a combination of words taken from 
a dozen text-books.— Wm. M. Giffin, Newark, N. J. 


In the matter of discipline, fail rather than resort to 
means which you feel to be wrong. We do not blunder 
over this principle when applied to the acquisition of 
wealth, but do we not sometimes fail to apply it in manag- 
ing our schools? —A. J. Gannett, Milford, Mass. 


Our teachers cannot afford, therefore, to underrate the 
importance and moral force of the movement inaugurated 
by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. The in- 


body of the people, being necessary for the preservation of 


fluence of this movement is destined in time to reach every 
school in the United States, and its reforming power will 
be felt in the hearts and homes of future generations. 
Let the instructors of to-day not disappoint the bright an- 
ticipations and anxious expectations of their co-laborers in 
the work of moral education.” —John Q. Stewart, Deputy 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, Penn. 


| 


CITIZENSHIP AND THE SCHOOL. 


BY HON. F. 0. PRINCE, EX-MAYOR OK BOSTON. 


The duties of the citizen may be divided into two 
classes,—duties to the state or government, duties to our 
fellow citizens. Perhaps citizenship in its full sense 
would comprise both. 

First, as to the former. When government accom- 
plishes the end for which it was created, and secures to 
the citizen the power of enjoying in safety and tranquil- 
ity (to borrow the words of our state constitution) his nat- 
ural rights and the blessings of life, protects his person 
and property, accords to him the priceless boon of relig- 
ious liberty and unfettered freedom of speech, permits 
him to take part in the election of those who are to ad- 
minister the government, with the equal right with other 
citizens to be elected to public office,—correlative obliga- 
tions and duties are imposed upon the citizen by govern- 
ment, as the consideration for all the benefits which the 
latter gives him. Among these are patriotism, loyalty, 
obedience to the laws, respect for the civil and political 
institutions which make the foundations of all govern- 
ment, respect for the moral and religious sentiments 
which are the life of all society, regard for the rights of 
others, qualification, by proper education, for compre- 
hending the functions and duties of government, and the 
ability to exercise with discrimination the solemn duty of 
electing the officers who are to administer the government. 
Of course, there are many other duties which the citizen 
owes to the state, but those I have mentioned may be 
considered the most prominent. 

The other class of duties, —those we owe our fellow-citi- 
zens,—may be generally stated as honesty in our dealings 
with each other, the practice of justice, equity, and good 
faith in business affairs, the recognition of the claims of 
charity, benevolence, and humanity, and the obligation to 
elevate and improve, by example and influence, the moral, 
intellectual, and religious tone of the community. 

The framers of the Constitution recognized fully these 
duties of citizenship, and saw clearly that unless they 
were properly appreciated, free institutions would have 
no solid support and could not be maintained. They de- 
clared, therefore, that the citizen, to know his duties and 
responsibilities and to feel the necessity of performing 
them, must be educated ; and in the Bill of Rights it was 
aserted that, “a frequent recurrence to the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution, and a constant adherence to 
those of piety, justice, moderation, temperance, industry, 
frugality, are absolutely necessary to preserve the advan- 
tages of liberty and to maintain a free government.” 
And in the Constitution they say, “ Wisdom and know- 
ledge, as well as virtue, diffused generally among the 


their rights and liberties, and as these depend on spread- 
ing the opportunities and advantages of education in the 
various parts of the country and among the different or- 
ders of the people, it should be the duty of legislatures and 
magistrates in all future periods of this commonwealth to 
cherish the interests of literature and the sciences and 
all seminaries of them, especially the University of Cam- 
bridge, public schools and grammar schools in the towns ; 
to encourage private societies and public institutions,— 
rewards and immunities for the promotion of agriculture, 
arts, sciences, commerce, trade, manufactures, and a nat- 
ural history of the country ; to countenance and inculcate 
the principles of humanity and general benevolence, pub- 
lic and private charity, industry, frugality, honesty and 


punctuality in their dealings; sincerity, good humor, and 


approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze.” 


all social affections and generous sentiments, among the 
people.” 

The solicitude of the framers of the Constitution touch- 
ing the importance of moral and mental education as a 
support of government, was the reflex of that of the early 
colonists who came over with Winthrop. As beyond 
doubt, civil independence was as truly their object as re- 
ligious liberty ; they early saw “that they must found 
their commonwealth on the only basis on which a repub- 
lie has any hope of happiness or continuance,—the gen- 
eral information of the people.” They called it barbar- 
ism not to be able “ perfectly to read the English tongue 
or to know the general laws.” “That skill in the 
tongues and liberal arts is not only laudable, but neces- 
sary for the well-being of the commonwealth.” 


To educate the people for the duties of citizenship, New 
England was the first political community known to his- 
tory which provided in its organic constitution and law 
for the education of the whole population out of the gen- 
eral treasury; “ which invested the children of the whole 
community with the right of being educated at the ex- 
pense of the whole society” ; and not only this, it was the 
first to enforce the obligation of taking advantage of this 
right by severe penalties. Such was the appreciation of 
our fathers of the importance and necessity of popular 
education as the foundation of civil and religious liberty, 
and those republican institutions by which alone it can be 
secured. 

There can be no doubt that this compelled education of 
the people was a potent factor in the success of the colo- 
nists in their struggle for independence of the British 
crown, as it not only gave them a knowledge of their 
rights, but aroused the spirit and created the determina- 
tion to assert and maintain them. Burke, with his keen 
insight into the cause of political events, asserts in his 
great speech on Conciliation with America, that the edu- 
cation of the colonists caused the growth of that fierce 
spirit of freedom which made them so acute in seeing the 
effect of political measures on their civil rights; “ that 
while in other countries the people, more simple, judge of 
an ill principle in government only by an actual grievance, 
in America they anticipate the evil, and judge of the 
pressure of the grievance by the badness of the principle.” 
“ They augur misgovernment at a distance, and snuff the 
As the 
education of the people did so much in establishing our 
republican institutions, there can be no doubt that it will 
be found equally potent as a conservative force in presery- 
ing them. Every thing mundane is of course finite; but 
it may be safely said, that while the people are educated 
and intelligent, they will find, in the knowledge which 
comes from education and in the virtues which are ever 
its concomitants, that which will retard the disintegra- 
tions of time, and preserve to remote generations the re- 
publican spirit which is of the essence of our institutions. 


INVENTIONS DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
(After Authorities.] 


BY L. R. KLEMM, PH. D., HAMILTON, O. 


It is highly interesting, and no less instructive, to look 
back into history and ruminate in far distant centuries, to 
find the beginnings of culture as represented by inven- 
tions of various kinds. The great inventions of our age 
dwindle down somewhat when compared with the inven- 
tions that gave rise to them. Whoever would have 
thought of a type-writer if Gutenberg had not sepa- 
rated the letters of a wooden page of a psalter? Who 
would have thought of a knitting-machine, if the needles 
in the hands of diligent women had not furnished genera- 
tions with socks and stockings? And so onad infinitum. 
Every inventor stands on the shoulders of others who 
have preceded him. A few statements as to the age of 
certain inventions and discoveries may give us a better 
idea of their value, and will certainly increase our appres 
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ciation of the wonderful rapidity with which the human 
intellect has grown in civilized countries. 

From times immemorial the Germanic tribes (which 
term includes also the Anglo-Saxon) knew how to spin 


ginning of the seventh century after Christ, and not until 
the fourteenth century had the shirt become a garment worn 
by all. Woolen garments were in use at the time of|t 
Charlemagne (768-814) ; cotton was too expensive and 
could not be used extensively,—that is, not until Vasco da 


and had it put up in Aix-la-Chapelle; thereupon the 
building of organs became a favorite industry in Central 
Europe. The most ancient organs had only ten keys, 
and weave flax, but they did not wear shirts until the be-|each between four and six inches wide; these had to 
be knocked down with the fist. 


The art of sculpture was introduced into Germany /careful search for the cause. 
search with the inquiry whether the thing to be accounted 


Engrav-|for really exists. Many young teachers, and some old ones, 


were known at the time of Henry the First. 
confound the pupil’s love of fun with % spirit of malignity, 


ing on copper was invented during the fifteenth century. 


procured a in 


oward the end of the Middle Ages, and painters 


APPLIED PSY CHOLOG 


BY LARKIN _— LL. D., 
Head Master of Boston Normal School. 


When a teacher finds his class in a state of hostility 


toward him, it is the part of wisdom for him to make a 


It is well to begin this 


Gama had discovered the sea route to India. The cult- 
ure of the silk-worm was known in Greece at the time of 
the Emperor Justinian (555). 
brought to Spain by the Moors (800), and in France 
it was introduced in consequence of the first crusades. 


The silk-worm was 


Drug stores were opened by Arabs who came by way of 
Spain, and in the thirteenth century Augsburg had the 
first drug store, but the druggists were grocers and deal- 
ers in spices and comfits. ,Physicians, as the word is 
now applied, were not known in the Middle Ages, only 
The medical science took an upward 


and infer that whatever is done of an annoying character 
is done with the intention of annoying. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth. Many a boy’s conduct is trouble- 
some to his teacher when there is not the least feeling of 
hostility toward the teacher, but when the sole cause is 
the boy’s love of sport and desire for activity. In such 


During the eleventh century the Arabs brought the art of|ignorant quacks. 
making paper of cotton to Spain, and from there it rap-| start in consequence of the foundation of universities and 


idly spread over Europe. Linen paper was not known /scientific schools. 


before the fourteenth century, and the Hollanders were 
the first to manufacture and extensively trade with it. 

Goose-quills have been in use ever since the sixth cent- 
nry. The art of knitting was, according to the best au- 
thorities, invented in North Germany (about 1500). Rib- 

_ bon-makers were numerous in Germany during the thir- 
teenth, and button workers (who, however, worked ex. 
clusively in metal) in the fourteenth century. Glass, 
which was known to the ancients, was not used for win- 
dow panes until some time in the thirteenth century, and 
it was used sooner in churches than in dwellings. Dar- 
ing the fifteenth century it aroused a great deal of wonder 
to find houses provided with glass windows. In England, 
about 1600, only the royal castle had glass windows. 
Toward the end of the Middle Ages the first glass mir- 
rors were made, but metallic mirrors predominated. Up 
to the fourteenth century open fireplaces were used all 
over Central Europe; after that stoves came in use, but 
chimneys were not built until the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

Wooden spoons and plates, in form of disks, were used 
by the ancient Germans; knives came in use in the thir- 
teenth, while forks and metallic spoons did not make 
their appearance until the sixteenth century. 

Of the different kinds of grain now known, only barley 


'|SUGGESTIONS FOR A COURSE OF STUDY 


younger than in the city. 


disciplinary as fully as possible. 


sential part of an English course. 


bered that one part of a course of study cannot be made 
independently of the other parts. The high school work 
should be a natural development of the work in the lower 
grades, and hence must be individualized for each commu- 
nity. One course will not fit all schools, any more than one 
coat will fit all men. 


FOR A COUNTRY HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 


2. Their preparatory training is not as good. 
3. Many of the students remain but one or two years. 
4. The number of teachers in each school is small. 


cases it is important that no worse motive be assigned 
than the true one, for otherwise the worse motive may 
soon appear. 


But suppose a pupil, or a class of pupils, to have be- 


come so offended with the teacher as to be disposed to 
annoy him maliciously : the further inquiry is to be made, 
whether the cause of the hostility is in the teacher himself 
or in some false reports of him that have come to the 
The outline of study suggested here is based on the] oar. of the pupils. 
following considerations : 
1. The students in the country high schools are usually | teacher’s life has contradicted them. 
this kind can be discovered, or if the hostility has arisen 
during the teacher’s association with the class, it is best 
to acknowledge the truth frankly, and look within. 
crimination, scolding, and punishing are all of no avail. 


If the latter is the case, the facts 


must be contradicted, or the wrong must be borne till the 


But if nothing of 


Re- 


5. The course should combine the practical and the/;),, only remedy is the removal of the cause; namely, 


6. The most practical should have precedence. 
7. Acquaintance with some foreign language is an es- 


an illustration. 


the offensive element in the character or conduct of the 
teacher himself. 


But I have dwelt upon this particular feeling merely as 
What is true of the cause of this is, in 


Besides these considerations, it should always be remem-|the main, true of the cause of all other feelings. The 


The course suggested here is only 


knowledge of some object or action is the occasion of 
every feeling. The young teacher, therefore, can enter 
upon no more fruitful study in the domain of psychology 
in its application to teaching than that of the relation of 
knowing to feeling. How shall this study be conducted ? 


In the first place, make an inventory of all the partic- 


and oats were raised, for the other kinds the climate 
seems to have been too severe. The plow was of rude 
construction, and was drawn by oxen. 
century rye was brought to Germany by Slavic tribes, 
while wheat was introduced by Frenchmen who brought 
it from Italy. Buckwheat came by way of Greece into 
Central Europe toward the end of the Crusades (1291). 
In the most ancient times the people freed the wheat from 
the ears by stepping on and riding over it; the flail was 
introduced by the Romans. 

Mining came through the Romans, and as early as 


During the sixth 


intended to embody certain hints which those familiar 
with high schools will discover. The English course is 
planned to cover three years, the Latin course four years. 
If necessary to reduce the number of classes the fourth 
year work of the Latiners may be taken with the other 
classes. 

Experimental science means the elementary principles 
of physies and chemistry. If any of the English students 
wish a fourth year, some scientific work in physics and 
chemistry conld be done, with trigonometry and United 
States history. 

The required work in drawing, physiology, ete., can 


ular emotions, desires, affections, and moral sensibilities 
which you wish either to use or avoid in the schoolroom. 
Then consider each in order, and endeavor to ascertain, 
so far as possible, from actual introspection and observa- 
tion, what are the special occasions for its rise in the 
mind, and how these occasions can be produced or 
avoided. I say, study each feeling from the standpoint 
of both introspection and observation, when practicable ; 
for it is impossible to know the precise nature of any 
feeling without personal experience, or to know of its uni- 
versality without observing others. In tracing your own 
feelings to their causes, you can often ascertain the pro- 


the time of Charlemagne metals were thus obtained. 
The Franks built water-mills at five hundred after Christ ; 
before that, the people had only hand and treadmills. 
Windmills did not come into use until the tenth, and saw- 
mills in the fourteenth century. At about the same time 
the pulling of wire was invented by a Nuremberg citizen. 
Of course this led to the invention of needles and pins. 
Up to the ninth century only sun-dials, water, and sand 
clocks were known. The first wheel-clocks were made in 
Italy. Padua is said to have-had the first tower clock in 


the watches known from their forms as Nuremberg eggs. 
Is 


Under the influence of foreign commerce, manufacto- 2d Term—Algebra, Astronomy, * 
3d Term—Algebra, Physical Geography, 


ries of various kinds originated in Italian cities. Milan 
furnished the best and most costly weapons and arrows ; 
Venice, the most elegant jewelry and articles of luxury ; 
Geneva and Bologna, the richest silk stuffs, satin, velvet, 
and embroideries. Many inventions of lasting value were 
made by these thrifty people. Spino of Pisa invented a 
kind of magnifying lenses,—the first spectacles ever made. 
In Faenza the process of pottery was invented, which is 


famous, and in this same city the first clock with a pend- 
ulum was made. 


The invention of making paper from rags was made in|of words, or turning of pages. It means such a use of 
words and sentences, ideas and sentiments, that shall, 
Bells were cast in Italy about 400, but not until the|like the sculptor’s chisels, form the shapeless mass into an 
middle of the sixth century were they found in general|image of beauty and a joy forever.— Prof. L. L. Austin 
Zanesville, O. 


Padua, and there the first tallow candle was dipped. 


use in cloisters and churches. 


find place throughout the course by suitable omissions and 
alterations. 


ist Term—Arithmetic, English Grammar, Exp. Science or Latin. 
2d Term—Arith., Eng. Gram. or Rhetoric, ‘‘ “ ‘“ 
3d Term—Bookkeeping, Rhetoric, “ “ “ 


lst Term—Inventional Geometry, Eng. Hist., Ldgeentane or Latin. 
2d Term—Geometry, Civil Government, 4 


1344, and at about 1500 a Nuremberg citizen invented |3¢ Term—Geometry, Botany, 


1st Term—Experimental French. 
2d Term— 


he had acquired so much knowledge, answered, “ By not 


to this day unsurpassed (our so-called Faience). At| being prevented by shame from asking questions when I 
Venice the manufacture of glass and mirrors became |W4% ignorant.” 


COURSE OF STUDY. 
JUNIOR YEAR. 


MIDDLE YEAR, 


SENIOR YEAR. 
t Term—Algebra, Hist. of Greece and Rome, reach or Latin. 


SENIOR LATIN YEAR. 


comes fond of arithmetic. 
is the cause of this new desire for knowledge? Is ita 
revelation to him of your own interest in him ? 
new view of the use to be made of arithmetical knowl- 
edge ? 


ducing state of the intellect with more exactness than 
when observing others, for you can better take into account 
the element of motive. 


The necessity of personal observation of special cases 


cannot be too strongly urged upon the attention of the 
young student. Reading works on psychology is of little 
use, farther than it stimulates observation. 
gives rise to little practical wisdom, if used alone. 
Furthermore, the truths which we are to ascertain are 
to be inductions from personal observations ; hence we 
must study individual cases. The special case to be ob- 
served may be on@pupil or one class. 


It certainly 


Let me suggest some examples. A child suddenly be- 
A pertinent inquiry is, What 


Is it a 


Have his views heretofore been confused, and 


— A Persian philosopher being asked by what method |have you just now put him into such relation to the sub- 


ject that his mind for the first time is illumined with the 
light of clear truth? If so, what has been the change in 
your instruction? Have you, in this case, departed from 
your usual course of introducing general abstract concep- 


READING means more than memorizing, or the calling tions to explain particular examples, and led your pupil 


to see the truth in this special case ? 


A pupil’s interest in his history lesson begins to flag. 


What is the cause? What has he learned that he should 
not have learned, or the reverse, to bring about this 
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change? Here is falling off in moral purpose, and there 
an increasing desire to do what is right ; this boy is grow- 
ing morose, and that one sweet-tempered ; here isa new 
delight in music, and there in reading. It is for you to 
study these special cases till you have traced each feeling 
to the knowledge in the pupil’s mind that produced it. 

Or, the study may be of whole classes. It is a common 
experience to have classes differ in their feelings, both 
toward the teacher and the studies. One class honors a 
teacher, and the next despises him. One class is ambi- 
tious to excel, and another, under the same teacher, is in- 
different to knowledge, but bent on mischief. Shall we 
conclude that all this is to be accounted for on the prinei- 
ple of inherent differences in the children themselves ; or 
shall we own to the trath that we are responsible, and 
try to ascertain the exact cause of each particular sen- 
timent. 

Of course all children are not exactly alike, and hence, 
any inductions which we might make from the study of 
individual pupils, or classes, would be only rough approx- 
imations to the truth ; but this habit, if kept up for years, 
would enable us to proceed with much more probability 
of doing the right thing in the treatment of given pupils. 
If you have learned by personal observation the conditions 
under which arise emotions of beauty, reverence, or ado- 
ration, the desire for knowledge, power, or esteem, and 
the love of country and right, you are more likely to be 
able to create these conditions than though you are 
working at random. And the same may be said of avoid- 
ing the malevolent affections. 

A careful and systematic study of the relation between 
knowing and feeling will richly reward the young 
teacher. 


THE ALL-KNOWING MILTON. 


BY CHARLES JACOBUS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


John Milton has been called the “all-knowing,” 
Shakespeare the ‘‘all-embracing,”’ writer in English liter- 
ature. 

The copiousnessand variety of Milton’s vocabulary may 
be noticed in the following ** Study,”’ embracing the first 
six books of Paradise Lost, in which the different titles 
as given to Satan are collected. Virgil, in many places, 
has been praised for the introduction of synonymous 
words and expressions, having reference to the same idea, 
thereby preventing the recurrence of the same word or 
words, and giving by the variety of his language an ex- 
cellent example for imitation. But Milton has far sur- 
passed Virgil in this respect. ‘The use of certain words 
has been frequently determined by the context (this “de- 
termination,” so to speak, in itself being an excellent 
study), so that, even if the metre allowed the transposi- 
tion of the several terms denoting “ his Satanic Majesty,” 
the beauty of the expression would be destroyed by an in- 
discriminate employment of titles designating that same 
person. 

Without farther preliminary observations, we here pre- 
sent the book and the verse (or line) in which the title 
of Satan as quoted is found, remarking, en passant, that 
an equally interesting search would bring oft many syn- 
onyms for “heaven,” “ earth,’’ hell,” ete. 


VARIOUS TITLES OF SATAN IN MILTON. 


Book L., verse 125—‘* The apostate angel.’’ 

‘© 128—“* Chief of many-throned powers.’ 
156—‘* Arch-fiend.”’ 
243—‘“* Lost archangel.’’ 
348—The “‘ great sultan.” 
566—The ‘‘ mighty chief.’’ 
589—‘* Dread commander.”’ 
600—The archangel. 
283—‘* Superior fiend.’’ 
Bk. II., verse 487—‘‘ Their matchless chief.’’ 
508—‘‘ Their mighty paramount.’’ 
509—‘* Antagonist of Heaven.” 
629—** Adversary of God and man.”’ 
677—‘* The undaunted fiend.” 
680— The traito? angel.’”’ 
467—‘' The monarch.”’ 
‘ 991—‘* Mighty leading angel.”’ 
Bk. IIL., verse 430—‘‘ The fiend.” 
553—‘* The spirit malign.”’ 
613—‘‘ The devil.”’ 
681—‘' The false dissembler.’’ 
692—‘‘ The fraudulent impostor foul,” 
630—‘* The spirit impure,”’ 


’ 


Bk. IV., verse 10—‘‘ The Tempter.” 
122—“ The first that practiced falsebood.”’ 
121—“ Artificer of fraud."’ 
179—** The arch-felon.”” 
192—** The first grand thief.’ 
821—‘‘ The grisly king.’’ 
835—‘‘ Revolted Spirit.”’ 
71—‘* The prince of hell.’’ 
920—‘‘ Courageous thief.’’ 
3 957—‘* Sly hypoerite.’’ 
Bk. V., verse 694—‘‘ The false archangel.”’ 
877—“‘ Alienate from God.”’ 
5  877—“‘ Spirit accursed.”’ 
Bk. VI., verse 89—‘‘ The envier of His (God's) state.”’ 
**  90—** The proud aspirer.”’ 
100—‘* The apostate.’’ 
259—** The arch-foe.”’ 
** Author of evil.’’ 
4q ** 282—** Adversary.”’ 
ese are sufficient to show the vast command he had 
of language, and the ability he had of coining the most 
expressive phrases so as to prevent sameness, and intro- 
duce forceful equivalents. 


THAT DULL BOY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER XII, — ALMOST. 


* Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
’Tis woman’s whole existence.’’ — Byron, 


It is not uncommon to find a cowardly vein in strong men. Alten 
was naturally courageous, but he had an unnatural dread of letters. 
It may have been a superstitious freak, the result of some unpleasant 
experience, or merely an appreciation of ,the ease with which some 
men can say things with the pen that they would never say if they 
looked you in the eye; be that as it may, whenever he had any 
doubt about the heartiness of a correspondent, he would carry the 
letter for hours unopened, and imagine the worst. 

A thorough admirer of Rowe, he had been an indifferent corre- 
spondent, neglecting to answer two letters, and when a third came 
on the Saturday before the Sunday with which recent chapters have 
dealt, he put it in his pocket unopened. 

When Ben and Millie started on the homeward walk that unex- 
pectedly came near being sentimental, Alten and Nellie sauntered 
leisurely behind, With no thought of harm, Alten told his delicate 
little companion how much he had enjoyed the year, herself, and 
her mother, and Nellie, with a heart overwrought with joy in mem- 
ory of the year, wished her life might be blessed with a permanent 
acquaintance, but appreciating his prospects and her lack thereof, 
she had no ray of hope of one word of direct regard, and as she 
walked cosily beside him, hardly trusted her voice for a moment 
lest in some unwomanly way she voice the depth of her affection. 
When one does all the talking without knowing it, he says more 
than he intended at first, and is more expressive than he thinks. 

Nellie, however, with the delicacy of refinement that rarely 
deserts a highly affectionate organization with a well-balanced mind, 
resisted the fervor of her heart, and could only speak her devotion 
when he invited it bya manly avowal on his part. The drift of his 
conversation, the way in which his eyes met hers, led her to feel 
sure that a moment later he would speak the word she had never 
anticipated. He caught himself just on the verge of saying more 
than he was prepared for, and thinking suddenly of Rowe’s letter, 
took it from his pocket, opened and read,— 


My Dear Alten: 
Where art thou? Why dol hear nothing from you? But to 
business, my boy. My star is still in the ascendant; I am to move 
once more; am elected to a grammar school, under the shadow of 
Boston, at a bouncingsalary. Now | want two things: Millie for 
my assistant, and you, my good fellow, to take this school at Oak 
Ridge. It is a shame for you to be buried in the backwoods, 
while Williams and I go forward by leaps, I'll not take ‘‘ No”’ 
for an answer, but I must know at once. If you decline, I shall 
know that there is a woman at the bottom of it, some unreason- 
able thing or other, and that you have outdone Williams in senti- 
mentality. It will be time enough to make sacrifices for sentiment 
when you have something to sacrifice. Answer instantly, even if 
you are in the midst of a proposal to some Aroostook widow. 
Yours with a rah, rah, rah, for oe. 
JICK, 


Instantly Winthrop was another man, his whole manner, thought, 
and feeling changed, and he did not, as he had suggested he would 
when he opened the letter, read it to Nellie. 

Poor girl! She had seen too little of the world to be prepared 
for any such transition. He had ripened her expectations until she 
could not forget what he had said in a moment. There is some- 
thing almost cruel in the way in which human nature lacks harmony 
in men and women at times. It seems as though the supreme 
motive in man was business, and in woman sentinent, if we judge 
them at such moments of divergence as that in which we now see 
Alten and Nellie, and like a flash his thought and feeling were 
elsewhere, while she must cherish his words and the look of the eye 
for years. It is only when experience teaches her never to give full 
confidence that she can come out of such an hour unmoved. 

— {To be continued.] 
* Copyright, 1886. 


— Life is a search after power, and this is an element with which 
the world is so saturated,—there is no chink or crevice in which it 
is not lodged,—that mo honest seeking goes unrewarded. 


— Emerson, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


DRAWLING is a lost art where sight-reading and the 
word method are well used. All honor to the means that 
produce such happy results. 


THERE will be no left-handed men and women in the 
next generation if the school does its whole duty to-day- 
It is no small credit to the school system that it is able 
to break up this left-handed tendency without difficulty. 


THERE is at least one New England city in which 
special telephonic connection is had between the superin- 
tendent’s office and every schoolroom in the city, so that 
one signal calls up the principal of every school, and one 
direction is heard equally well by all. Such simple ar- 
rangements expedite matters in the every-day work of 
the schools of a city. 


Carps of historic facts, collected by the class and 
teacher, carefully arranged and freely used, enable the 
school to have the advantage of the research of many 
minds. A fact that a child seeks out, copies, and labels 
will be remembered for many associations, while the 
habit of looking for condensed facts in reading, or for 
facts that may be easily condensed, is of greater value. 


THE success of any new idea is in the way in which it 
is applied, in the systematic, economic, self-acting adapt- 
ation of it. The day is passed when there is-need of ar- 
guing for the idea or principle of supplementary reading, 
and yet it is of no service to the vast majority of our 
cities and towns, because of the supposed difficulty in 
making its benefits available. We give the most satisfac- 
tory method of using it, one that with slight variations is 
in use in several cities andtowns. There are stout boxes, 
with covers and handles, made to hold, say twenty-five 
or thirty books. Each box is numbered. At a specified 
time the agent, whose duty this is, transfers these boxes 
according to the printed program. Each teacher knows 
what books he is to have, and they come without care or 
anxiety on the part of the teacher. 


HOW TO TEACH *“ DECIMALS.” 
BY GEO. C. SHUTTS, POTSDAM, N. Y. 


Decimals are usually taught as a kind of a fraction, and 
the decimal point is called a separatrix, to separate the 
integer from the fraction. 

It is rather a mark to distinguish the principal unit ; 
viz., one. As soon as the pupil has thoroughly mas- 
tered the various units, ones, tens, hundreds, ete., and 
their relations to one another,—viz., 10 is one tenth of 100, 
1 is one tenth of 10, 10 is ten times 1, ete.,—he is prepared 
to take the new units, tenths, hundredths, ete. To teach 
them, write a number with the same figure in each order, 
as 1111. Question, in review, for the various relations of 
the units of the different orders. Then ask, if a 1 should 
be placed at the right of the unit 1, what relation it would 
bear to it?) Ans.—One tenth of 1. 

Ask pupil to read the number. Write another just like 
it. Ask which is the unit 1. The answer will probably 
be the right-hand figure. Refer to first expression, where 
the unit 1 is second, with the question, “‘ How can we tell 
where ones are?” and the pupil will soon, by his own 
thinking, see the need of marking it in some way. Mark 
it at first in any way, as by aline above it, and have pupils 
read various numbers. 

In same way teach hundredths. Then have pupils 
reduce the one tenth to hundredths, as 1 tenth — 10 hun- 
dredths, 10 hundredths and 1 hundredth = 11 hundredths. 
Now read the whole number. In same way teach thou- 
sandths, ete. Pupils soon recognize that the numbers are 
read precisely as they have always read numbers before, 
viz., reading and giving it the name of the right hand 
order. 

By the above mentioned plan nothing new will arise in 
addition or subtraction, and by a similar method of anal- 
ysis, to that of simple numbers, multiplication can be mas- 
tered ; as, for instance, .325 « 8 will give thousandths. 
.325  .8 is more simply expressed, .8 of .325. One 
tenth of 1 thousandth is 1 ten thousandth; 1 tenth of 325 
thousandths is 325 ten thousandths, or .0325; 8 tenths of 


325 = 8 times .0325 = .2600, 
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In division, the dividend and divisor must be of the 
same denomination, and the quotient is the number of 
times a number of units, as hundredths, is contained into 


Recitation Work. 
State the physical and chemical properties of ammonia. 
State the tests for an alkali, for free ammonia, and for 


another number of units of the same kind, which answer/ammonia compounds, for an acid, for a neutral solution. 


is, of course, ones. The division at this point is complete. 


What property makes ammonia useful in “smelling 


Here the reduction of a fraction to a decimal can be/salts” ? in cleansing? in testing for metals ? 


taught, after which the fraction part of the quotient can 
be reduced to a decimal. 

It is my experience that the subject of decimals can be 
taught by the above plan in much shorter time than to 
develop from fractions; and by this method the work 
can be carried on with simple number in the primary, 


How does NH, neutralize acids? Of what use ? 
What is a hydrate (sometimes called a hydroxide) ? 
QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 


58, What are the different names for NH,OH ? (Chemistry. ) 
59. Why does NH; fume in the air when NH,OH is boiled ? 
60. When NH,OH is used in cleansing clothes, why should the 


avoiding necessity of taking it up as a separate subject |spots be washed with water ? 


after finishing fractions, omitting, of course, the reduction 
of a fraction to a decimal or of a decimal to a fraction. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY.—(XIL.) 
BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A.M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Section VI.—Tue Common ComMPpouNDs OF THE 
NoN-METALLIC ELEMENTs. 


2. Ammonia Gas: 
Supplies. —Ammonia water, litmus, HNO;, HCl, ammonia chlo- 


61. Of what use is ammonia in fertilizers? (Pop. Sci. News.) 
62. Derive alkali. (Dictionary.) 

63. What is ammonia? (Z. & 8S.) 

64. What is a soap? How does it cleanse? (EZ. § S.) 


ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON IN ROMAN HISTORY. 


BY MRS. L. P. HOPKINS. 


lll. — THIRD PUNIC WAR. 
T.—The poor Carthaginians were sadly depressed and 


exhausted, you may well understand, and Rome very con- 


ride, ammonia nitrate, ammonia carbonate, ammonia ovalate,/fident and exultant. Do you imagine that Carthage al- 
sodium hydrate, olive oil, zine sulphate, lead nitrate, copper sul- ways remained docile and thoroughly subjugated ? 


phate, iron chloride. 

Exp. 69— Properties : Heat 4 test-tube of ammonia 
water (NH,OH). Observe the color of the escaping gas 
before it reaches the air, also the odor and taste of the 
gas. Apply a lighted match to the gas. Observe the 
effect. Jnfer four properties of NH,. Remove the siop- 
per from a bottle of NH,OH. Observe the odor near to 


Sam.—No; such a brave people, though they might 


be compelled to yield for a time, would be sure to try 
again, sooner or later, and would never stop hating Rome. 


T.—And the Romans grew more and more proud of 


their power. Seeing, perhaps, after many years, that 
Carthage was beginning to hold up her head again, and 


the bottle. Jnfer another property of the gas. 

Exp. 70.—Hold a second test-tube over the first as the 
gas is driven off by heat; after considerable gas seems to 
be collected, place the thamb over the mouth of the upper 
tube, and carry under water, remove the thumb. Observe 
Infer the reason for the action. 

Exp. 71.—Test for an alkali: Add a few drops of red 
litmus solution (or a red litmus paper) to NH,OH ina 
Observe the change .n the litmus. 
Add a few ¢rops of HNO,. 
Observe the change. Add NH,OH. O/ serve the change. 
Add litmus to ammonia chloride (NH,Cl) solution. 
Observe the effect on the litmus. Call it a neutral solu- 


the action of the water. 


test-tube or saucer. 
Call ammonia an alkali. 


fearing that she might grow strong enough in time to 
challenge Rome once more, the leaders in Rome began 
to inflame the people against their old enemy. Cato, 
the censor, fifty years after the second war was over, 
closed every speech he made with the sentence, ‘‘ Car- 
thage must be destroyed.” This was to arouse the grand- 
sons of those who had witnessed Scipio’s triumph ; the spirit 
of the old rivalry was once more aroused, and the desire 
was to wipe out forever the name and fame of that great 
city which had looked across the mid-sea at them through 
so many generations. Carthage was willing to concede 
much before undertaking to meet so great a power as 
Rome had grown to be, in her own decline and weak- 
ness, but Rome would not be content with anything short 


tion. IJnfer the means of determining whether a solution 
is acid, alkaline, or neutral. 

Application.—Stadents may test a number of solutions 
on the reagent shelves, noting the name of the substance 
and its reaction with litmus. 

Exp. 72.— Test for Free Ammonia: Dip a glass rod 
in strong HCl, hold it over the open mouth of an NH,OH 
bottle. Observe what forms. Call it ammonia chloride 
(NA,Cl). Infer the reaction for the test. 

Ezp.73.—Test for Ammonia Compounds: Make a 
solution of NH,Cl. Odservé the odor and the effect of 
litmus. Add a little sodium hydrate (NaOH) to the solu- 
tion. Observe the odor. Infer the reaction. 

Exp. 74.—Heat a bit of NH,Cl on charcoal before the 


of annihilation. She began the third Punie war by be- 
sieging Carthage. The inhabitants of the doomed and 
brave old city sacrificed everything before they would 
give up their sacred homes, but all in vain. After four 
years siege, after untold suffering and want, the city was 
taken by Scipio Emilianus, and burned. For seventeen 
days the flames raged, and all was reduced to a smould- 
ering heap. Carthage was at last destroyed, and the 
whole territory became a Roman province. So, during 
more than one hundred years, these rival powers had con- 
fronted each other, the one growing, the other decaying, 
until the time had come for the record of the life of Car- 
thage to be closed forever. Soa great city and people 


blowpipe. Odserve the change. Heat in a similar way passed away. 


ammonia nitrate (NH,NO,). Observe the two changes. 
Try also ammonia carbonate (NH,),CO,, and ammonia 
oxalate. Infer a common property of ‘ammonia com- 
pounds. 

Exp. 75.—Uses: Addasmall bit of grease to NH,OH, 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASS, 


Rocuester, N. Y. 


OUTLINE FOR ONE LESSON. 
Tue HumMAN Sou..—Define Psychology.— Of what three dis- 


shake thoroughly - Observe the effect on the grease. In- tinct classes of activities is the human soul capable? Illustrate.— 


Jer the use. 


Exp. 76.—Add a few drops of olive’ oil to an equal 
amount of NH,OH, rub the mixture on the hand. Ob- 


serve two effects on the hand. Jnfer the use of such a 


mixture. 


Exp. 77.—Add NH,OH successively to the following 
solutions in different test-tubes: (1) Zine sulphate 
(ZnSO,) ; (2) lead nitrate, Pb(NO,),; (3) copper sul- 
phate, (CuSO,) ; (4) iron’ chloride (FeCl.). 
color in each case, also the effect of adding an excess 
of NH.OH ineach case. ZnO,H., PbO.H., and CaO,H., 
and FeO.H, form. They are hydrates of the metals. 
Infer the use to be made of these facts. 


actions. 


Application. — Students determine which metal or 
metals are present in several solutions given them 


to test. 
Copyright, 


Write the re- 


Who was the first formally to announce this threefold classifica- 
tion ?— What is meant by the expression, ‘‘ power”’ or ‘‘ faculty ”’ 
of the soul ?— Are the terms soul and mind synonymous ? — Give 
E. E. White’s ‘‘Oatline Analysis of the Human Soul.’’ — How 
may we observe and study the soul ? — Name three facts illustrating 
the close connection between the soul and the body. 

Tue INTELLECT. — Define the Intellect.— Name the intellectual 
faculties. — What is the object of intellectual euliure ? — How is the 
mind cultivated ? — What kind of culture does each faculty 
require ? — To what should mental culture be adapted ?— What 
should be the aim of mental culture ?— Does mental culture create 
or develop ?— How much and what kind of knowledge can the 
mind profitably receive ? — How may the teacher gain the knowl- 
edge of the child’s mind necessary to its wise and skillful training ? 
PERCEPTION. — Define Perception. — What is the basis of knowl- 
edge ?— Why are most people poor observers ? — When should the 
perceptive faculty be particularly cultivated ?—Can all children 
be taught to observe ?— What characteristic is common toall kinds 


of skilled work ? — How may the teacher train the seeing power of 
her papils ? Illustrate.— How the hearing ? [llustrate.— How 
the other senses? Illastrate.— Give the sources of knowledge in 
the order best adapted to the development of the mind. — What is 


the proper use of a textbook ? 


ROBERT BROWNING: “SORDELLO.” 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 


The circle of those who would read the poems of Robert Brown- 
ing is every day widening. The time has gone by when aspirants 
for literary culture can afford to say, ‘‘We do not understand 
Browning.’’ The only thing to be said now is, ‘‘ Let us educate 
ourselves to read Browning, and at last we may even find the key 
to that most difficult of all his poems, ‘Sordello.’ ’ 

For Browning comes more and more to be recognized as the great 
poet of the age. Tennyson is a singer, but he fails in any larger 
attempt ; and who besides can even press into the van? The.only 
dramatic poems now attempted, and in any degree a success, are 
those of Browning. The first critics call him great, despite his 
complexities and perplexities, and the more finely our ears are 
attuned to the grand chords of poesy, the more fully we perceive 
that in Browning the broadest and deepest harmonies of mod- 
ern minstrelsy are struck out. How the fact grows upon us of the 
comprehensiveness of his grasp of truth, of the inclusiveness of his 
ideals, of the versatility and vividness of his impersonations, and 
above ail, of his representative religious quality! He is the essen- 
tially religious poet of our generation, ang we must needs study him 
because he is the great poet-preacher. Commentaries and anno- 
tations, explanations, essays, and interpretations, will gather of 
necessity about the poetry of Robert Browning, just as in a larger 
measure they do about Shakespeare’s works. History and philoso- 
phy will be summoned to reveal his thought and imagination, as 
well as his wide horizon of spiritual outlook. We shall welcome 
more and more any illumination of his great purpose, or the general 
plan of his works, as well as of his distinct poems. Mrs. Orr's 
book is a good one so far as it goes, and the publications of the 
Browning Society of London throw light upon many an obscure 
passage or mystic plot. 

We are glad to welcome in this connection a beautiful little mon- 

ograph by Miss Annie Wall, of the Sordello Club of St. Louis. It 
gives first the necessary historical introduction, a bit of that highly 
colored mosaic of Italian politics in the early part of the thirteenth 
century. Most readers will be very grateful for such a clear unrav- 
eling of the intricacies of that era, and glad to hold the key to the 
plot of the poem. The story of the poem makes the second division 
of the book, and is given with great clearness, sympathetic insight, 
and graphic style, covering each canto of the poem successively. 
The treatment is really masterly, and in itself an education for 
Browning’s own manner and expression. Finally, a study of the 
character of Sordello, written with wonderful nicety of analysis, and 
leaving everything cleared up as freshly as the atmosphere after a 
summer shower, closes the book, and we feel a thorough satisfaction 
in the essay as a full exposition of the poet’s image, a perfect da- 
guerreotype of the intent of the author. 
We commend the book to every student of Browning, to all clubs 
and classes who are at work upon those enigmatical problems 
of life and character which make up so large a part of the great 
poet’s material, and especially should every teacher of literature 
provide himself with so substantial an aid and equipment in his 
effort to translate for others the dramatie spirit of such a modern 
masterpicce as the poem of ‘‘ Sordello.”’ 


PHYSIOLOGY OF NUTRITION.—(IIL) 


[Notes of lectures delivered at Lowell Institute by Prof. Wm. T. 
SEDGWICK; by Estelle M. Hatch.] 


We spoke, at the end of the last lecture, of the hydra, which has 
a pocket for reception of food, not an alimentary canal for its 
digestion. This is impertant to study as giving us a clue to the de- 
velopment of digestive apparatus. In biology, if we wish to know 
abort the development of organs, etc., we cannot turn to records ss 
in human families, but we are obliged to turn to the history of the 
individual. A familiar illustration is shown in the shark family, 
which have slits in the side of the neck which are permanent. In 
the tadpole we find that, at a certain stage, it had such gill slits, 
which it outgrew; we find this also in reptiles and in the human 
embryo. The explanation is, that we have all gone through a stage 
in which we had gill slits, though we were not sharks. 

Here in the history of the individual we have one step in the his- 


tory of the race. Now what can we learn of the development of an 
alimentary canal by studying a special case. In the case of the hydra 
there is an outer layer, which we may call skin, and an inner layer 
which we may call stomach. The earth-worm passes thfongh a sim- 
ilar stage, all higher animals go through this stage, only the hydra 
stops at this stage. The ovum of the earth-worm is a single cell ; 
this develops into two, these into four, and so on till there is a mass 
of cells. One pale of this mass becomes somewhat different from 
the others in nature and in color. Indeed, there is reason to believe 
that there is a difference even in the egg itself. This difference 
goes on increasing. We find a stage with a rudimentary aliment- 
ary canal or pocket, as in hydra; this develops and elongates till 
it bursts through at the other end, and we have a true alimentary 
canal with mouth at one end and anus at the other. The first ste 
is the skin pitted in, becoming a pocket for the reception of food, 
covered with cells similar to those on outside of the body, so that 
this alimentary canal is really a portion of the outer world. This 
is for solid foods, and the oxygen still comes in through the outer 
walls, which are soft. The lungs of an earth-worm are all over its 
body, and it breathes through its outer skin like a plant, and prob- 
ably excretes CO. as they do. Lungs, gills, bronchi», ete,, are de- 
veloped later. 

The soft delicate skin of the earth-worm makes it defenceless 
and it is nocturnal in its habits on this account. As man walks 
along the path, or over the grassy lawn at night, thousands 
of worms fall back into their burrows to make way for him, and he 
walks like a lord without knowing it. The earth-worm cannot put 
on an armor without suffering from suffocation; varnish him, and 
he dies. The lobster covers himself with armor, but he bas an air 
chamber outside his body into which the blood goes to receive O, 
and get rid of CO:. The arrangement in star-fish, sea-urchins, and 
inseets, was then explained and illustrated by charts. All are dif- 
ferent, but the principle is the same. In all cases it is an exchange 
between oxygen and a wet surface. Even in air-breathing animals 
the pulmonary chami,-r contains so much aqueous vapor that it is 
practically the same thing. The characteristic of man is economy 
of space for receiving food and oxygen. In man the lungs are part 
of the alimentary tract, and the reception of oxygen is part of the 
feeding process. Oxygen, beefsteak, bread and milk, all pass 
throngh the pharynx. The nose is a modern arrangement for 
oxygen feeding, and the rustic breathing with open mouth is a re- 


turn to lower forms. In the fish the nose is not a passage, but only 
an indentation or cavity for smelling. In the frog this cavity be- 
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the curve necessitated by the erect position in man. In the frog 
the glottis is protected only by its own muscular action; in man 
we find the epiglottis, which prevents solids and liquids from going 
where air only should go. . 

Oxygenation is a part of alimentation. The alimentary canal is 
first formed. en a downward bud divides into two, subdivides, 
etc., till we have bronchial tubes and lungs. The simplest form of 
langs is a straight tube. The frog has lungs almost exactly like 
the rudimentary stage in man, and is a connecting link. He gets 
his oxygen by both skin and lungs; by the former when bibernat- 
ing in winter when he needs little, and in the early summer when he 
crawls along the bottom of the pool. When the days get hot, and the 
water warmer, he keeps his nose out of water, needing more oxygen 
for his more active tissues. In midsummer, if it is very warm, he 
leaves the water and breathes air like a mammal. He goes out to 
cool himself by rapid evaporation, to lower his temperature, and 
check the fires. Catch him and throw him into the pool, and he 
rises quickly as though uncomfortable, as indeed he is from half 
suffocation. 

The lecturer then recapitulated the points made in the lecture, 
and considered briefly the different organs to be found in the human 
alimentary canal and the office of each. The food which is taken 
care of in these organs is matter containing available potential en- 
ergy; and the remainder of the hour was spent in explaining a chart 
which showed the comparative cost of food, amounts of each which 
could be purchased for a given sum being compared from the 
point of view of a chemical analysis. 


USEFUL INFORMATION FOR PUPILS.—(I.) 


COMPILED BY WILLIAM B. SHELDON, A.M. 


THE YEAR. 


The length of the year is strictly 365 days, 5 hours,48 minutes, 49 sec- 
onds, and seven-tenths of a second,—the time required for the revo- 
lution of the earth round the sun. About 45 years B. C., Julius 
Cesar, by the help of Sosigines, an Alexandrian philosopher, came 
to a tolerably clear understanding of the length of a year, and de- 
creed that every fourth year should be held to consist of 366 days for 
the purpose of absorbing the odd hours. By this rather clumsy ar- 
rangement the natural time fell behind the reckoning, as, in real- 
ity, a day every fourth year, is too much by 11 minutes, 10 seconds, 
and three-tenths of a second, so it inevitably followed that the be- 
ginning of the year moved onward ahead of the point at which it 
was in the days of Cesar. 

From the time of the Council of Nice, in 325 A. D., when the 
vernal equinox fell correctly on the 21st of March, Pope Gregory 
found, in 1582 A. D., that there had been an over-reckoning to the 
extent of 10 days, and that the vernal equinox fell on the 11th of 
March. ‘To correct the past error, he decreed that the 5th of Octo- 
ber of that year should be reckoned as the 15th, and, to keep the 
year right in futare,—the overplus being 18 hours, 37 minutes, and 
10 seconds in a century,—he ordered that every centennial year that 
could not be divided by 4 (1700, 1800, 1900, 2100, 2200) should not 
be bissextile, as it otherwise would be; thus, in short, dropping 
the extra day three times every 400 years. While in Catholic coun- 
tries the Gregorian style was readily adopted, it was not so in Prot- 
estant nations. In Britain it was not adopted until 1752, by which 
time the discrepancy between the Julian and Gregorian periods 
amounted to 11 days. An act of Parliament was passed dictating 
that the 8d of September that year should be reckoned the 14th, 
and that three of every four centennial years shoulé be leap years ; 
1800 not being a leap year, the new and old styles now differ 12 
days, our first of January being equivalent to the 13th old style. 

In Russia alone of Christian countries is the old style retained ; 
therefore, it becomes necessary for one writing in that country to 
any foreign correspondent to set down his date thus: 

12th "S it be 28th December, 1886. 

The old style is still retained in the treasury accounts of Great 
Britain. In old times the year was held to begin on the 25th of 
March, and this usage, or piece of antiquity, is also still observed 
in the computations of the Chancellor of the British Exchequer. 
So the first ay of the financial year is the 5th of April, being ‘* Old 
Lady Day.”’ 


THE MONTHS. 


The arbitrary division of the year into twelve months had 
manifestly its erigin in the natural division determined by the 
moon’s revolutions. ‘The month of nature, or lunar revolution, is 
strictly 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 3seconds. There are twelve 
such periods, and Jess than 11 days over, in our year. 

The calendar was reformed by Julius Car by establishing the 
system of three years of 365 followed by one (bissextile) of 366 
days, and decreed that the twelve calendar months should consist of 
31 and 30 days alternately, as a general idea; and this was effected 
in the bissextile or leap year, consisting, as it did, of twelve times 
thirty with six over. In ordinary years consisting of one day less, his 
arrangement gave 20 days to ** Febraarins.”” Afterward Augustus, 
his suecessor, had the eighth month called after himself, and from 
vanity broke up the regularity of Cesar’s arrangement by taking 
another day from ‘‘ Febrvarius”’ to add to his own month, that it 
might not be shorter than July (Julius), a change which led to a 
shift of October and December for September and November as 
months of 31 days. In this arrangement the year has since stood 
in all Christian countries, and the Roman names of the months, as 
fixed by Augustus, have been in use in all countries except Holland 
where characteristic names prevail, the remains of the ancient Gaul- 
ish titles, which were also used by the early Anglo-Saxons. 

During the Revolution the French Convention, in October, 1793, 
adopted a set of names for the months, which plan was ridiculed by 
= oe wit in the following professed translation of the new 

endar : 


Autumn—Wheezy ; sneezy ; freezy. 
Winter—Slippy ; dippy; nippy. 
Spring—Showery ; flowery ; owery. 
Summer—Hoppy ; croppy; poppy: 


Soudan, in Africa, has an area of territory 1,640 miles in length, 
with an average breadth of not less than 660 miles, and it is esti- 
mated exceeds that of the four great kingdoms of Europe taken 
together, except Russia. Seven-eighths of its population are slaves, 
and it is this system of slavery that has materially retarded the 
progress of the country. It possesses great mineral wealth, vast 
areas of rich , a very fertile soil, and gold and ivory are 
Stong its most valuable products, — 


Exemplary—egz'em-pla-re. 

Exquisite—ex qui-site, not ex-quis’ite. 
Extempore—ex-tem’po-re, not ex-tem’ pore. 
Florist—flo’rist, not flor‘ist. 
Heinous—ha‘nus. 

Flaccid—flak’sid. 

Harass—har’ass, not ha-rass’. 
Indisputable—in-dis'pu-ta-ble. - 
Licorice—lik’o-ris, not lik’o-rish. 
—mis‘che-vus, not mis-che’vus, 
Nonpareil—non-pa-rél’, not non-pa-rél’, 
Philemon—fil@ mon. 
Posthumous—pdst’ hu-mus. 

Precedent (n.)—pres‘e-dent. 

Precedent (adj. )—pre-se‘dent. 
Bethphage—bethfi-je. 

Banana—ba-nii‘na or ba-na‘na, not ba-nin‘a. 
Area—a’re-a, not a-re‘a. 
Doughty—dbi'ty, not 
Amenable—a-me’na-ble, not a-men‘a-ble. 
Albumen—al-bu’men, not al’bu-men. 


THE HUMAN FAMILY. 

The human family living to-day on earth consists of about 
1,450,000,000 individuals; not less, probably more. These are 
distributed over the earth's surface so that now there is no consid- 
erable part where man is not found. In Asia, where he was first 
planted, there are now approximately about 800,000,000 densely 
crowded ; on an average, 120 to the square mile. 

In Europe there are 350,000,000, averaging 100 to the square 
mile,—not so crowded, but everywhere dense and at all points over- 
populated. In Africa there are 210,000,000. In America, North 
and South, there are 110,000,000, relatively thinly scattered and 
recent. In the islands, large and small, probably 10,000,000, 
The extremes of the white and black are as five to three; the re- 
maining 700,000,000 intermediate brown and tawny. Of the race, 
500,000,000 are well clothed, that is, wear garments of some kind 
to cover their nakedness; 700,000,000 are semi-clothed, covering 
inferior parts of the body; 250,000,000 are practically naked. Of 
the race, 500,000,000 live in houses partly furnished with the ap- 
pointments of civilization ; 800,000,000 in huts or caves with no 
furnishing ; 260,000,000 have nothing that can be called a home, 
are barbarous and savage. ‘The range is from the topmost round, 
—the Anglo-Saxon civilization, which is the highest known,—down 
to naked savagery. The portion of the race lying below the line of 
human condition is at the very least three fifths of the whole, or 
900,000,000,— Philadelphia Record. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

In the month of October there were twenty-eight earthquake 
shocks in South Carolina. 

During the nine months er | Sept. 30, the United States ex- 
ported 405,000,000 gallons of oil. 

Forty per cent. of the money invested in the South last year went 
into manufacturing enterprises. 

The deepest lake in America is said to be Crater Lake, of Oregon, 
recently explored by the United States Geological Survey. It is 
2,005 feet deep. 

Lake Superior, so long noted as a copper region, is now a gold 
and iron region also. A vein of nickel, recently discovered, adds 
another metal to the list. 

The largest suspension bridge is the one between New York City 
and Brooklyn; the length of the main span is 1,595 feet 6 inches ; 
the entire length of the bridge is 5,080 feet. 

It is proposed to tunnel Gray Peak in the Rocky Mountain 
Divide. The mountain is 14,400 feet high; the tunnel is to run 
10,000 feet above the sea level, and will be 25,000 feet long. It 
will save a 300 mile journey. 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 


SunbDAY, 26.—Thomas Gray, 1716, author of ‘‘ The Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard,’’ one of the most famous poems 
in the language; born in Cornhill, London; son of a scrivener of 
brutal temper and habits; educated at Cambridge ; lawyer by pro- 
fession ; professor at Cambridge by appointment, but not by active 
service . 

Monvbay, 27.—Johann Kepler, 1571, near Weil in Wiitemberg. 
He was educated at the expense of the Duke of Wiitemberg at 
Maulbronn and Tiibingen, where he graduated in 1591 with the 
degree of master. In 1514, he was appoioted professor of Mathe- 
matics at Gratz, in Styria. He published in 1596, Mysterium Cos- 
mographicum, a treatise on the number distances and periodic times 
of the planets. He became associated with Tycho Brahe in making 
astronomical tables for the emperors on the death of Tycho in 1601 ; 
became the principal mathematician to the government, at a salary 
of 1.500 florins. In 1609 he published his greatest work, in which 
he announced two of the laws known as ‘‘Kepler’s Laws,’’ which 
regulate the periods and motions of the planets. In 1618 he dis- 
covered his third law and announced it in his Harmonice Mundi. 
He died at Ratisbon in 1630. 

MonDAY, 27.—Louis Pasteur, born in department of the Jura, 
France, in 1822. Studied physical sciences, especially chemistry, 
and became professor in 1848 at Dijon; in 1849, at Strasburg ; in 
1854, at Lillie; and in 1857, at Paris, where he was at first director 
of the normal school, and afterward professor uf chemistry at the 
Sorbonne. He is noted for his chemical investigations, and has 
come recently into international prominence for his treatment of 
hydrophobia. 

WEDNESDAY, 29.—Charles Goodyear, an eminent American in- 
ventor, born in New Haven, Conn., 1800.. In 1834, became inter- 
ested in the manufacture of india-rubber. After five years of ex- 
perimenting he succeeded in producing, by means of sulphur, the 
vulcanized india-rubber now so extensively used in manufactares. 
He received medals of honor in London in 1851, and at Paris Exhib- 
ition in 1855. Art, science, and humanity are largely indebted to 
him for a material that serves them all. He died in 1860. 

WEDNESDAY, 29.—Right Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone, D.C.L., 
1809, at Liverpool; son of a Scotch merchant; educated at Ox- 
ford, where he graduated “‘ double first-class ”’ ; fellow of All Souls 
College; entered Parliament at 23, fifty-four years ago; junior lord 
of the treasury at 25; first lord of the treasury from 1868 to 1874, 
and from 1880 to 1885. As an orator he has no superior; as a par- 
liamentarian, few equals; as a debater, energizer of political move- 
ments, and projector of statesmanlike measures, he is without a 
peer; asa literary writer, his rank is high. He is in Parliament, 
and exerts a powerful influence even at his advanced age. 

Fripay, 31.—James T. Fields, 1817, Portsmouth, N. H.; an 


author of note, and a publisher of historic fame, At 17 years of 


age he read an anniversary poem before the Boston Mercantile 
Was a member of the publishing houses of 
Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, Osgood, 
& Co., for 25 years. Edited the Atlantic Monthly from 1862 to 
1870. He was widely read, traveled extensively, and lectured with 
much success. [Died in Boston, April 20, 1881. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ALCOHOL. 


In our zeal to teach well and justly the effects of alcohol upon 
the body, we should beware of falling into errors. Such, it seems 
to the writer, are the experiments with pure alcohol on animal tis- 
sues, in which it is undertaken to show that blood, albumen, flesh, 
ete., is affected by alcoholic drinks in the system, just as in test tubes 
before the experimenter. This is an error. ‘The alcoholic drinks 
are all largely diluted with water, and, when they reach the stom- 
ach, are still further diluted with an unknown amount of gastric 
juice. The result of this dilution is to make the study of the effects 
of alcohol on the body exceedingly difficult. We do know that, in 
many cases, no perceptible permanent effects are produced ; in 
others, most @isastrous results. G. G. Grorr, M.D. 
Bucknell University, 1886, 


— 


I noticed in the JOURNAL of Dec. 9, under ‘‘ Notes and Que- 
ries,”’ the question whether the phrase ‘‘ with the brightest events ”’ 
modifies ‘‘ has refreshed our minds.’”’ The editorial reply is that it 
is adverbial, but does not state whether it modifies ‘‘ has refreshed ’’ 
alone, or ‘* has refreshed our minds.’’ It is a very important point, 
and upon which many differ. I would say that the phrase *‘ with 
the brightest events’’ is adverbial, and that it limits the entire 
phrase, ‘* has refreshed our minds.’’ I would like to hear from 
others upon the same point. SUMNER Mowry. 
Peace Dale, I., 1886. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


In Prof. A. H. Kelley’s article of last week, the sixth paragraph 
should read as follows : 


A D 


13347 
4133457 


18 INCHES. Feet INCHES 


Let Figs. 1 and 2 represent these lines, AB and DE represent- 
ing the stick, BC po EF the shadows, and C and F the position 
of the eye of the observer of the sun. It becomes at once apparent 
that the angles ACB and DFE measure the height of the sun above 
the horizon, and that the angle ACB is greater than the angle DFE. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to the 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,’ and addressed to 
W. H. EASTMAN, East Sumner, Me. 


SINGLE WORD REBUS. 
L I D 


RIDDLE. 


Of old, beside the sounding main, 

The story runs, there wandered twain. 
Lightly away my whole she casts,— 
Swiftly it sank ’neath ocean vast ; 

‘* Find it or see me nevermore,”’ 

She said, and laughing left the shore. 
Sad mourns he, till before his view 

My whole now cleaves the billows blue, 
And brings my last, which now he takes, 
And to my first an offering makes. 
Joy! joy! fore’er! the task is done, 
The lost is found, the bride is won! 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA: 51 LETTERS. 


NILLOR. 


E, W. C. 


reigns of David and Solomon. 

My 5, 7, 14, 42, 35, a celebrated hunter in ancient heathen 
mythology. 

My 13, 26, 27, 38, 33, 51, 8, a female ‘‘ full of good works.’’ 

My 19, 22, 39, 11, 29, 30, 37, capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Assyria. 

My 46, 6, 43, 22, 12, 2, mother of Timothy. 

My 24, 47, 45, 11, 28, 31, 26, image of the place of everlasting 
punishment. 

My 48, 40, 6, 49, author of Proverbs xxx. 

My 41, 14, 37, 15, 16, a king of the Amorites. 

My 20, 8, 27, 18, 7, a remarkable mountain in Palcstine. 

My 9, 30, 1, 36, 6, 25, a Roman surname common to members 
of a certain Roman clan. 

My 32, 27, 34, 50, 45, an encampment of the Israelites. 

My 17, 28, 10, 44, is like potter's clay. 

My 4 is both a vowel and a consonant. , 

My whole is found in Colossians. oJo. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF DEC, 9. 

A MusicaL CompounD.—Doxology. 

QUOTATION FROM SACRED SCRIPTURE.—Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet and a light unto my path. Parts: Leasing, servitor, 
devotions, silvering, daysman, lachet, feller, chapiter, carriages, 
bruit, frankly, hosen, deliciously, hold, honest, ear-ring, adamant, 
audience, apt, bewray. 

A Cuatn oF WorpDs.—1. Commend. 2. Mended. 3, Ed- 


ward. 4. Warder. 5. Erring. 6. Ringworm. 7. Wormwood, 
8, Woodman. 9, Manhood, 10, Hoodwink. 


My 16, 8, 3, 21, 48, 483, an eminent Hebrew prophet in the 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, DEC. 2, 1886. 


Ir is safe to say that there is some virtue in any 
method that has become historic. 


Tue article by Hon. F. O. Prince, on our first page, 
is the cream of his essay before the Schoolmasters’ Club 
of Massachusetts, at its late meeting. 


Learn to winnow the wheat from the chaff in the 
methods that do not seem wise. He is unwise, to say the 
least, who assumes that anything time-honored is all wrong. 


“In. Ina G. Horrr, formerly a teacher in the Boston 
i.tin School, has been elected State Superintendent of 
the schools of California by a very close vote,—207,— 
reversing the former press announcement, that Mr. A. J. 
Moulder was successful. 


Ir isa little thing, but one American city has had every 
teacher’s platform removed, and the gain seems definite, 
and the wonder is why they were ever placed there. Not 
a teacher in the city now sits for any length of time. 
His throne is in his presence wherever he may be, and 
there is no stumbling, tripping, or other awkwardness 
growing out of it. 

Rev. Dr. McCosn, of Princeton, is troubled by the 
evil tendencies of undue college devotion to athletic sports, 
and proposes that colleges take concerted action on some 
simple restrictive measures. He suggests a meeting of 
the colleges of the East by representatives, and in a pub- 
lished card invites Harvard, as being the oldest, to take 
the lead. 


Ir may be too early to estimate the pedagogical value 
of the present enthusiasm over story-telling in connection 
with number-teaching. We advise teachers not to be 
over-enthusiastic or expect too much from this departure. 
One wants to be very careful that the story-telling is help- 
ful as a language-lesson, and equally careful that as a 
number exercise it is not ridiculous. 


Is it too late to make the schoolroom a Christmas pres- 
ent? It is a good thing for each class to make its room 


RSS 


a seasonable gift. Where the teacher has not had too, 


many drafts upon the purse, some inexpensive gift to the 
class for the adornment of the room or the profit of the 
children would help to make discipline easy by forming a 
new attachment between teacher and pupils, who will rec- 
ognize the gift for many months as the teacher’s holiday 
remembrance of those he teaches. 


No one thing has done more for the dignity and self- 
respect of the profession than the holding of its State As- 
sociations in the holiday vacations. So long as they were 
held in term time, and teachers went, or were under the 
suspicion of going, simply because they must teach school 


if they did not go, there was a cloud over the profession, 
bat now that they go when it takes time out of a limited 
vacation, go because they desire to, we have attractive 
programs, enthusiastic audiences, and a professional spirit 
that breathes self-respect in every session. 


Avsert G. Boypen, A.M., principal of the Bridge- 
water State Normal School, will have a series of articles 
on “ The Art of Teaching,” next year, beginning early in 
January. This is one of the most important announcements 
yet made for the readers of the JourNaL. There is no 
man in the country in whose applied wisdom we have more 
confidence than Mr. Boyden’s, who, while second to no 
one as a student of the science of teachiag, has spe- 
cially distinguished himself by his skillful training of 
young men and women in the art of teaching. The ripe 
fruit of his life work will be presented to the readers of 
the JouRNAL, in addition to a vast amount of other most 
excellent material from hundreds of the best writers in 
America. 


WE shall publish next week an article on “ Schools 
Seen from the Outside,” whichis one of a series by prom- 
inent men from all parts of the country, men who are not 
teaching and have never taught, at least not for many 
years, men of eminence in their departments, men who 
have been close observers of the schools, experts in the 
matters of which they speak. The criticisms are friendly, 
intelligent, honest opinions upon various phases of school 
life. It has not been easy to secure this talent, laying 
under tribute the men in the West and South who are in 
position to render our readers this service, but our success 
is now most gratifying, and will be unique as a feature of 
jourvalism. The paper this week by ex-Mayor Prince 
is really the first of this series, though we have not given 
it the general heading of those that are to follow. 


“ Ir takes brains and makes brains, to read the JouRNAL 
or Epucation,” said a brained man the other day. “I find 
articles in the JouRNAL each week that I read through,which 
isa good deal for me to say of any paper or magazine,” 
said a physician for whose opinion we have high vegard. 
A subscriber from a distant state writes us, that any re- 
cent number of the JouRNAL, carefully read and digested, 
would be a substantial pedagogical foundation for good 
school work. Such testimony, from so many sources, en- 
courages us in our endeavor to secure for the best readers 
of America the best expression of the best thought of the 
best men who teach, supervise, or observe the schools 
from without. There are enough thoughtful men and 
women in the profession who want the cream of all that 
is known through philosophy and experience, who want it 
well digested and well put, who want their minds quick- 
ened as they read, to give us a grand constituency. This 
class of teachers are multiplying as never before, and 
they are all welcome to this feast of reason served by 
many minds with great ability. 


Concert Exercises.—Coneert class work is a danger- 
ous experiment, and yet it has its use when it is possible 
to escape itsabuse. A superintendent recently announced 
it the aspiration of his professional life to rid the schools 
of his city of all concert exercises, and yet four out of 
five teachers in the lower grades fell back into the habit. 
Another superintendent declared that it was entirely, and 
he thought permanently, uprooted from his city, but with 
its disappearance came some evils which were not welcome. 
It is of positive service after the answers have been given, 
or recitations made, by at least two pupils. Here is an 
outline or method that we have found serviceable. A 
recitation is desired ; call for it; have hands raised; the 
recitation given by one who thinks he knows; afterward 
by one who did not think he knew, but raises his hand 
on second invitation to those who recall it after having 
heard it once; then, when morally certain that all know 
it, let it be given in concert, with a ring toit. There is, 
properly handled, at the right time, when sure that all 
know it, something of the effect in concert recitation 
that there is to the chorus in a song. 


SToRY-TELLING from pictures is a good exercise, but is 


subject to more abuse, just now, than almost any of the 


‘mnathods; old or new. It is a common thing to hear a 
child in the home tell more brilliant imaginative stories 
from a picture book, at three years of age, than the same 
child will tell from a picture in school at seven. When 
this new language scheme is mere routine, gone through 
with stupidly, with similarity of phraseology, with no 
thought, no life, no imagination, no ingenuity, it becomes 
a positive hindrance to facility in the use of language. 
The only safety is in being sure that the child has some 
thought to express, that it is his own thought, that he has 
it clearly in mind, that he wants to tell it, and then let 
him have the chance for expression, and he will do it 
freely and have no lack of words. The child rarely hes- 
itates for a word ; indeed, we question if he ever hesitates 
when he has anything he wants to say. The best lan- 
guage exercise is one that makes the child want to tell 
something that he never knew or thought before. Lan- 
guage lessons by indirection, through thought activity 
with encouragement in expression, area hundred-fold 
better than any attempts to coax language where there 
is no thought ripe for expression. 


THERE is no grander sight in any sphere of life than 
the ideal historic schoolmaster, with all the freshness of 
modern art, with none of its enervating tendency to dis- 
courage the mental activity of pupils. There is one 
grammar master whose superior we have never met in the 
sublime art of instruction, a man who wields a class of 
sixty pupils with as much skill as any orator we ever saw 
handle the multitude. Four mornings each week the 
master of the Dwight School, Boston, takes his class him- 
self. With his subject in hand, like a lecturer who has 
played upon audiences with every turn of expression a 
thousand times, he sits there, the picture of a commander, 
as appreciative of the skill of intellectual leadership as 
Sheridan was of the power to turn the tide of battle by 
personal magnetism. Quietly, with an eye as mellow in 
sympathy as it is piercing with intensity, with no an- 
nouncement of his expectations, he begins the work. We 
saw this brilliant exhibit of intellectual activity last in 
arithmetic, but we have seen it equally ardent in history 
and language. There is no half-hour limit with him; but, 
if the subject demands it, he will frequently work the 
class at white heat for two hours, and even longer, and 
for mental tonic, for an intellectual electrical stimulant, 
we know of nothing better than to sit through such a ree- 
itation. There is not an inactive mind, not a disinter- 
ested pupil. What they know they can use, what they 
don’t know, they are after with a relish. In processes 
they are rapid, if they are familiar enough to be accurate ; 
if they are unfamiliar, they move cautiously until their 
confidence comes, when we have seen them dash brilliantly 
into exercises and processes where they had merely felt 
their way for ten minutes. There are all degrees of nat- 
ural ability, but the keenest reciprocal sympathy of mind, 
lending buoyancy to the naturally indifferent. There 
will be times when the furor, not mere physical excite- 
ment but intellectual intensity, is almost like the wild- 
ness of an audience over a flash of oratorical genius in a 
political campaign. Then, as by magic, a mere nod of 
the head, lifting of the hand, or possibly a word, quiets 
everything, and a long-drawn breath introduces a brief 
pause before another arousement. There is in it all the 
magnetism of the orator, with the fervency of utterance 
in the audience rather than the speaker. It sometimes 
almost amounts to intellectual ventriloquism, so clearly 
does the thought and mental activity of Mr. Page appear 
in the class. We have seen teaching, the results of which 
were nearly as good, where there were none of the mani- 
festations which thrill this class, but we have never seen 
any teaching which had the power to thrill us like that 
which we have several times enjoyed in this school, under 
the master whom one of his sub-masters aptly styled our 
Duke of Marlborough. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


No phase of American literary enterprise is so credita- 
ble as the magazines, which, in scholastic, literary, artis- 
tie, typographical merit, in entertaining and instructive 
capabilities, in the number of readers, and the influence 
upon the life and thought of the age, have never approached 
the standard of to-day in any land, or at any period. The 


great magazine enterprises are creditable to the readers 
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of the Republic, as well as to the editors who serve such 
monthly feasts, and the publishers whose enterprise guar- 
antees their success. 

Scribner's Magazine, the first number of which, for 
January, 1887, has appeared since our last issue, is the 
latest cardidate for popular favor, inaugurated with more 
enthusiasm than any other similar enterprise on either 
continent in all time, the advance demand being hundreds 
of thousands. Admitting that this phenomenal reception 
is due largely to the universally pleasant memories of the 
original Scribner's Monthly that was regretfully merged 
in the new name The Century, it speaks volumes for the 
American literary taste that, with the field so well cov- 
ered by classic and popular magazines, there is intensity 
of interest in a new monthly visitor. The artistic cover- 
design is as unique as it is simple ; but the first impression 
in opening it is disappointing, partly because of the sixty- 
five pages of advertisements, because there is lacking the 
quality of engravings to which we have been accustomed 
in Harper's and The Century, and because there is missed 
the happy literary phrases so abundant in The Atlantic, 
and the timeliness of The North American Review ; but, 
after the critical surprise passes, and one sees the dignity, 
variety, reliability, and flexibility of the articles, he comes 
to wonder that the field was not earlier occupied. Instead 
of thinking all the time of the high literary quality as you 
read, you enjoy the effect of it much as you do one who is 
dressed in such exquisite taste that you enjoy her with- 
out specifically admiring every garment and bow. Instead 
of massing articles on one subject or feature of history, 
it treats with admirable skill and delightful historic grace 
of the two most interesting hours in French history, the 
most valuable and least known of Babylonian arts, the 
“ burning problems ” of Nihilism, Communism, and Social- 
ism by the clearest-headed expert of the country, the 
reigning customs of Mexico, and groups the naval past, 
present, and future of our country around the Defenceless 


Coast. 


A RIGHT DECISION. 


Chief among the inducements which have attracted in- 
dependent, capable young women to engage in teaching 
in the far western states and territories, has been the op- 
portunity to secure a comfortable home for their later 
years by the preémption of public lands. Hundreds of 
bright, energetic girls have staked out claims, erected 
houses, resided upon the premises as the law requires, 
proved up and paid up, and are now busily engaged in 
teaching school elsewhere and earning the means to 
build suitable houses and to improve and cultivate their 
farms so that, at length, they may live in comfort and in- 
dependence upon their own estates. 

To some of these teachers, who have invested all their 
savings in this way, have paid local taxes upon their prop- 
erty, and who hold the receipt of the United States Gov- 
ernment fortheir money paid at the Land Commissioner’s 
office, but who have not yet received the final patent from 
the United States, the theory of Commissioner Sparks, 
“that absence from a claim in pursuit of a livelihood is 
an absence that seriously impugns, if not entirely inval- 
idates, the good faith of the residence required on the 
land,” has occasioned considerable anxiety and trouble. 

The following decision, by the Secretary of the Interior, 
is a straightforward ruling, and firmly establishes the 
rights of honest claimants. The facts are as follows : 

Mrs. Josephine Camp filed, in April, 1884, a preémption entry 
upon the northeast quarter section 18, township 166, range 64, 
Devil’s Lake (Dak.) land office. She built a substantial house, 
spent nearly $200 in improvements, and broke and put in crop 
about fifteen acres. That same year she went to Devil’s Lake and 
worked three months in the land office, after which she returned to 
her claim and made further improvements on it. The commis- 
sioner of the general land office held her claim for cancellation on 
the ground of this same absence in Devil’s Lake. In reversing 
Sparks’ decision, the Secretary says : 

“ Good faith in maintaining a residence being shown in other 
things, absence from the land for the purpose of gaining a livelihood 
cannot invalidate or affect such residence. This woman was tryin 
to secure for herself a home in her old age, and every step she h 


taken in her entry showed good faith in carrying out the provisions 
of the law. Hence her absence for the simple purpose of earning 


her living could not be urged against the entry.”’ 

This decision, rendered Nov. 16, 1886, sets at rest all 
doubts concerning the validity of the claims of a large 
number of teachers, and will encourage them to work with 
renewed energy for the rapid improvement and speedy 
oceupation of their prairie homes, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


The programs of the various State Associations for 
next week are of unusual interest. The subjects consid- 
ered, the men and women who write, speak well for the 
tone of the profession. Almost every meeting takes ona 
national character, drawing speakers from afar. The 
topics considered are also of a high order of professional 
thought. Somewhat familiar with the programs of ‘ue 
meetings of other professions and philanthropies, we do 
not hesitate to challenge comparison with any in the qual- 
ity or quantity of work done on these occasions. 

The Iowa teachers have a grand program for the meet- 
ing at Des Moines, as have the Illinois teachers for 
Springfield, Michigan at Lansing, Nebraska at Norfolk, 
Colorado at Colorado Springs, Kansas ai Topeka, Indi- 
ana at Indianapolis, Maine at Brunswick, New Jersey at 
Trenton, Wisconsin at Madison, while a little later the 
Vermont teachers will assemble at West Randolph. As 
we look over these various programs in their strength, we 
are proud of the profession whose servant we are glad 
to be. We only regret that we cannot be present at all 
of them, but we shall be represented at each, and will 
thank our friends to accept our greetings from the earnest 
men who are there in the business interest of the house. 
It will be a pleasure to these men to meet cordially the 
friends of the JouRNAL and AMERICAN TEACHER, and 
any service which our subscribers will render our repre- 
sentatives will be heartily appreciated by us. The time 
may come that the business element will be eliminated 
from all teachers’ associations, and none will welcome that 
day more heartily than we ; but until then we shall, unless 
there are official indications of a preference that no pub- 
lications be represented, be among the most earnest and 
courteous in serving the teachers. As usual, our reports 
of the meetings will be unusually full and reliable. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Christmas, Dee. 25. 

— Gladstone born, Dec. 29, 1809. 

— Thackeray died, Dec. 24, 1863. 

— Hugh Miller died, Deo. 24, 1856. 

— Lord Macaulay died, Dec. 28, 1859. 

— Sir Isaac Newton born, Dec. 23, 1642. 

— Shakespeare’s line expired in his daughter’s only daughter. 
— Leonardo da Vinci was a great engineer and scientist as well 
as artist. 

— Joost van den Vodel, the national poet of Holland, was a 
hosier’s apprentice. 

— Bewick, the father of wood engraving, was a laborer in a coal 
mine for many years. 

— William Penn wrote his well-known ‘‘ No Cross, No Crown”’ 
in the Tower of London. 

— When Cicero was asked concerning his lineage, he replied, 
**T commence an ancestry.”’ 

— Jvhn Foster, the profound and eloquent essayist, often spent 
hours upon a single sentence. 

— Robert Dodsley, the poet, dramatist, and friend of Pope 
began life as a London footman in livery. 

— Chatterton, the remarkable literary prodigy, died at eighteen, 
but not until he had established a lasting reputation. 

— Lope de Vega composed and wrote a versified drama in a 
single day, and is known to have done so for four consecutive days. 

— Dryden says of Ben Jonson: ‘‘ He invades authors like a 
monarch ; and what would be theft in other writers is but victory 
in him.”’ 

— Rachel made her début at the ThéAtre Francais of Paris in 
1838. She came to this country in 1855, and performed in our east- 
ern cities. 

— Lord Byron mourned for the great Irish orator and dramatist, 


“ Sighing that nature formed but one such man, 
And broke the die in moulding Sheridan.” 


— Schiller could not write unless surrounded by the scent of de- 
cayed apples, with which he kept one drawer of his writing-desk 
well filled. 

— Whitefield, the eloquent English preacher and father of the 
sect of Calvinistic Methodists, was in youth the stable-boy of an 
English inn. 

— John Jacob Astor began life as a pedler in the streets of New 
York, where his descendants own a hundred million dollars’ worth 


of real estate. 

— Ten prominent Italians: Victor Emanuel, Dante, Garibaldi, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Tasso, Cavour, Petrarch, Mazzini, Gali- 
leo. —Queries. 

— Louis XVI. had a passion for constructing intricate locks and 


keys, many curious specimens of which are still extant in the 
Cluny Museum. 

— In the first century of Harvard College, there were but 446 
graduates; in the second century, 3069; in the present century, 
thas far, 7418. 

— Crabbe fancied that there was something in the effect of a sud- 
den fall of snow that in an extraordinary manner stimulated him to 


poetic composition, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS. 


A POETIC FAILURE, 


I wrote some little verses 
Once upor a time, 
But I never got them printed, 
For I pet not make them rhyme. 


The subject was inspiring, 
The whole idea sublime, 
But those verses were a failure, 
For I couldn’t make them rhyme. 


I extolled my lady’s beauty,— 
Not to love her were a crime !— 
But, if you will believe me, 
I couldn’t make her rhyme ! 


I tried to sing her praises, 

But my voice cracked every time ; 
My thoughts were most poetic, 

But I couldn’t make them rhyme. 


So she wedded with another, 
And the merry nuptial chime 
Reached me, sitting in my garret, 
Trying to make my verses rhyme. 


Well! I fiung them in the fire, 
And I'm free to say that I’m 
Quite indifferent henceforth whether 
Those confounded verses rhyme! 


But I warn all fresh, young poets 

Who Parnassus heights would climb, 
Don’t waste time in writing verses 

Till you've learned to make them rhyme, 

Jay Gould’s pew in church costs him $1,800 a year. His oppo- 
nents in the stock market say that, considering how expensive Mr. 
Gould’s religion is, it is astonishing how little good it does him. 

Finding a horse-shoe is a sign of good luck,—unless it is April 1, 
and some one has had the horse-shoe nicely heated. 

No woman likes flattery,—in the abstract; in the concrete, no 
woman can resist it. 2. S.—Few men can, either. 


A news.writer says that ‘two lady crooks have been swindling 
Pittsburg servant girls’’ by selling them cheap lace at exorbitant 
prices. A ‘‘ lady crook ’’ must be something of an anomaly, even 
in Pittsburg. 

There are a good many married men in this world who know all 
about what a model wife should be, but who have very hazy ideas 
about the component elements of a model husband. 


One of the queer things of life is, that the man who knows it all 
seldom can tell any of it to anybody’s satisfaction. 

A woman can sharpen a pencil, but she requires leisure. 

Christmas is a blithe and joyous season. If you don’t believe it, 
watch the happy, careless expression on the faces of the women you 
may see everywhere in the big fancy-goods stores, trying to hunt 
up a thirty-five cent gift that will look as if it cost eight dollars and 
came from Paris. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— John D. Rockefeller is thought by the Boston Journal to be 
the richest man in America. His figures are said to be $114,- 
000,000, 

— Prof. George H. Palmer, of Harvard University, gave a read- 
ing from the Odyssey, in the College Chapel, Wellesley College, 
on Monday evening, Dec. 20. 

— Our esteemed friend and former associate, Dr. Mayo, is having 
a hearty reception in the South, especial! y at New Orleans, where he 
is giving a course of lectures in Tulane Hall. 

— Mr. W. C. Dreher, a graduate of Roanoke College, of which 
his brother, J. D. Dreher, is president, is the author of ‘‘ A Week 
in the Thuringerwald,’’ published in our last week's issue. Mr. 
Dreher is now a student at Berlin. 

— The Albany State Normal School is to have a memorable re- 
union on the 30th inst., afternoon and evening. ‘The president, 
Sherman Williams, issues a hearty invitation to all alumni to join 
in the festivities. 

— Rev. A. E. Dunning’s success in normal class work for Sun- 
day-school teachers indicates a hunger for better methods of work 
among teachers of Bible truth. He has a class of 900 teachers in 
Providence, one of 500 in Salem, and in the coming month begins 
classes in Clinton and Lowell. 

— Dr. Edward Brooks, one of the foremost educators of the day, 
and one of the most welcome contributors to the JOURNAL, is to 
have entire charge of the Educational Department of the Florida 
Chautauqua at De Funiak Springs, in February. As principal of 
the Millersville (Penn.) Normal School, and institute lecturer, he 
has had precisely the training needed for this work as his volumes 
On teaching testify. 

—,The meanest teacher on record,—and that means a great deal 
to the children,—is the one at Liegnitz, in Germany, who gave her 
class the following problem for a holiday task: From 880,788,899 
deduct 629 until nothing remains. The poor girls figured and fig- 
ured for hours without making much headway ; finally their tears 
attracted the attention of the nts. A simple division will show 
that the figure 629 is contained in the larger one no less than 1,400,- 
300 times. Allowing three deductions a minute and twelve bours’ 
work a day, it would take over 600 days to do what had been given 
the girls as a holiday amusement.— Exchange. 

— Every impetus given to good reading tendencies and habits 
with the young is a public benefaction, and the schools are the 
chief gainers by such intellectual activities in the right direction. 
Mr. James M. Sawin, Providence, R. I., has for seven years issued 
an ‘* Annual List ’’ of valuable and reliable books for young peo- 
ple. This list he sends upon receipt of a two-cent stamp to all who 
ask for it, so long as his edition of 20,000 lasts. The winnowed 
character of the selections, the annotations, the classification, es- 
pecially the indication of the year of school life to which they are 


adapted, enhances its yalue, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Messianic Propnecy. The Prediction of 
the Fulfillment of Redemption through the 
Messiah. A Critical Study of the Messianic 
Passages of the Old Testament in the Order of 
their Development. By Chas. Augustus Briggs, 
D.D. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons; 
1886. Price, $2.50. 

The advent of this book marks real progress in the 
science of Old Testament interpretation. The dis- 
cussions of the ‘‘ Higher Criticism,”’ so called, which 
have awakened such interest on both continents 
during the last quarter of a century, have partaken 
largely of the character of special pleading, on the 
one side or the other, to advance or defend a theory. 
The extreme rationalistic school on their side have 
been attempting to batter down the walls of con- 
fidence in the inspired authority of the sacred 
books, while their opponents have stood mostly 
upon the defensive, and have been satisfied to show 
the weak points in the enemy's position. 

All intelligent observers of this controversy have 
been hoping that good would come of it. Trath 
never suffers by open discussion in a fair field. 
There is nothing worth Lelieving which will not 
bear testing by all the methods of inquiry of which 
the human intelligence is capable, and the result- 
ant of such investigation will always be a nearer 
approximation to absolute truth. 

hus it has proved in the recent histery of de- 
structive criticism. In the field of the New Testa- 
ment, the effect of what seemed at first likely to 
overturn all confidence in the records has really 
been only to clear away a lot of rubbish which 
centuries of ignorant assumption had gathered, 
and to settle the foundations down upon the solid 
rock of comparative certainty, throwing upon them 
at the same time the clear light of a common sense 

interpretation. 
The work upon the Old Testament is not so far 

advanced. The believers in the traditional meth- 
ods of interpretation have hardly yet awakened to 
the nature of the contest. Too many of them have 
entered the lists without measuring themselves or 
the strength of their opponents, or the real impor- 
tance of the issue. A few, however, have arisen 
to the occasion, and, having sufficient breadth of 
view to see the weak points in their own posi 
tion, have bad the candor and the courage to 
abandon these, while they applied their skill with 
renewed vigor to strengthen the things which re- 
main. 

It is out of such contests as these that truth gets 
the final victory. Facts are determined, princi- 
ples established on which all parties may rest with 
confidence, and upon which the conscientious in- 
terpreter may build a permanent structure. It is 
to this constructive line of theological progress that 
Dr. Brigg’s book belongs. Bringing to the work 
a philosophic spirit and a fearless love of trath 
which is above partisanship, combined with genu- 
ine scholarship, the fruit of lifelong, patient toil 
in this particular de ent of study, he has 
availed himself of a!l that is valuable in the debris 
of recent Old Testament criticism, 

His work covers the broad theme of Hebrew 
prophecy in general, and predictive prophecy in 

i . He has undertaken to trace the de- 
velopment of the Messianic idea through the whole 
of the Old Testament, and to ascertain the signifi- 
eance of this idea to those who first received these 
prophecies. Not every biblical scholar will agree 
with him in the extent to which he accepts the 
conclusions of the ‘‘ Higher Criticism ’’ respecting 
the origin and authorship of several books, but 
none ean fail to give him credit for a truly reverent, 
and not a hostile spirit. Some will wish that he 
had not condemned our melodious and time-honored 
word Jehovah as a “‘ linguistic monstrosity,”’ and 
substituted therefor the unfamiliar and un-English 

Jahveh. But all will admit that he has produced 

a work of great value and earned the gratitude of 

his contemporaries. 

The concluding words of his preface well repre- 
sent the character of the man and the spirit of the 
work. He “ cordially invites the criticism of com- 
petent scholars. No one will be more ready than 
the author to welcome fresh light from any source. 
He prays that whatever there may be of error in 
the book may be detected and slain. The truth 
will take care of itself. It cannot be resisted by 
the blind inertia of conservatism, or overcome by 
the mad rush of radicalism. Truth is divine, and 
will prevail over all obstacles and enemies.”’ 


Casar’s COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC 
War. With notes, dictionary, and a map of 
Gaul. By Albert Harkness, LL. D., Pro- 
fessor in Brown University. Revised edition, 
illustrated. 12 mo., 577 pages. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1586. 


PREPARATORY Course LATIN 
AvuTHORS. Comprising four books of Caesar's 
Gallic War, Sallust’s Uatiline, and Hight Ora- 
tions of Cicero, with notes, a map of Gaul, and 
a ial dictionary. By Albert Harkness, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Professor in Brown University. 
Revised edition with colored illustrations. 12 
mo., 626 pages. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1886. 

These two books are revised editions of works 
well known and widely used by classical teachers in 
this country. Their merits in the main are every- 
where conceded. The most important features of 
the revision relate to the military notes upon the 
Gallic War. The publication of Reinhard’s edi- 
tion of this text in 1885 was a hint which Amer- 
ican editors were not slow totake. Three editions 
of Cwsar since that date show traces of interested 
study of that work, and two of them have repro- 
duced the excellent colored illustrations of the 
German commentator with a gratifying attempt at 
faithfulness. If the books under consideration 
cannot truthfully be praised for success in the 


coloring of these scenes from camp life, it can be 
affirmed with positiveness that nosimilar textbook 
contains so full and so clear a description of the 
military system of the Romans. There may fairly 
be a difference of opinion upon the question whether 
information of this sort will be most thoroughly ab- 
sorbed by the pupil when presented as a whole, as 
it is here, or when interspersed with the gram- 
matical notes and placed at the points at which it 
is actually needed, as in a certain other edition. 
But of the helpfulness of accurate and well illus- 
trated notes like these, no teacher of boys will 
have a doubt. The books were excellent before 
their revision; in the present form they are more 
serviceable still, and will have a corcial reception. 


Tue ILLustRatTeD Pocket SHAKESPEARE. 
By J. Talfourd Blair. In eight volumes. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, in 
strongly bound cloth, gilt backs, in neat box, 
$3.75; in French morocco, $6.00; and in other 
bindings up to $10.00. 

Among the most attractive set of books suited 
to holiday and all seasons, as presents, is the illus- 
trated pocket edition of Shakespeare's dramatic 
works and poems. It is carefully edited from the 
best-known texts, with forty line block reproduc- 
tions of well-known engravings. The type is new 
nonpariel, and the volumes are beautifully printed 
on thin, opaque paper. This is the smallest com- 
plete Shakespeare we have ever seen, and yet the 
letter-press is so excellent that its pages can be 
easily read with ordinary sight. It has a glossary 
and life of Shakespeare, with an index to familiar 
quotations. The box containing the complete set of 
eight charming volames measures only five inches in 
length, four inches in width, and three inches in 
depth,—in all sixty cubic inches. The tourist, 
with hand-bag or large top coat pockets, could 
readily take with him this edition complete. We 
know of no present for the cost more inviting or 
useful. 


EsseNTIAL STUDIES IN ENGLISH AND AMER- 
ICAN LITERATURE. By James Baldwin, Ph.D. 
Philadelpbia : John E. Potter & Co. Price, 
$1.25; for Introduction into Schools and Col- 
leges, $1.00. 

The distinguishing features of this work merit 
special mention. The history of the development 
of the different forms of Eoglish literature, and its 

uliar phases at special periods of the nation’s 
istory, are so presented that they may be studied 
and compared with American literature. The stu- 
dent’s attention is first directed principally to 
books rather than to authors. Brief Biographical 

Notes are placed at the end of each chapter of 

sach writers as have produced the masterpieces of 

literature. Prominent in the plan of the author 
are questions and exercises designed to stimulate 
thought and lead to investigation, and especial at- 
tention is directed to the early forms and the his- 
tory of literature. It is a book quite novel in its 
plan and arrangement, aad, while well suited to 
class uses, will tend to lift the student’s mind out 
of the ordinary ruts of the common school text- 
books on the subject. It covers the whole field 
from the beginnings of English literature, ballads, 
poetical romances, story-telling poetry, allegories, 
the drama, historical writings, epic poetry, relig- 
ious prose, essays, satire, wit, humor, prose fiction, 
descriptive poetry and pastorals, lyrie poetry, and 

a very fall chapter of American literature. The 

mechanical execution of the book reflects credit 

upon the publishers. 


AmonG THE LAW-MAKERS. By Edmund 
Alton. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Price, $2.10. 

Happy the boy who enjoys the literature for 
young people which comes in the twilight days of 
*86. Here, for instance, is a book on Civil Govern- 
ment, on the art of law-making, and yet it is so 
artistically presented, with so much biographica lin- 
spiration, anecdotal fascination, illustrative beauty 
and caricature, as to make it as entertaining,—shall 
we say it,—as Mark Twain’s Innocent’s Abroad. 
We are confident that the ofttimes semi-ridiculous 
turn the author gives to sundry Congressional 
habits, will do much to impress the vices and vir- 
tues of the national law-makers upon the people. 
If there be a lad who will not enjoy the book, we 
have no wish to meet him, and if he would not be 
the wiser for it, no one would wish to meet him. 
All phases of Washington life comein for caricature, 
illumination, and investigation. If you cannot 
own it, take it from the library. 


Eminent AuTHoRS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Dr. Georg Brandes. Trans- 
lated from the Original by Rasmus B. Anderson. 
460 pages. New York : Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. Price, $2.00. 

For book lovers who do not consider it impera- 
tive to be able to ‘‘run and read,’ here is this 
careful analysis of prominent writers of the present 
age. The author, who is qualified for his task, 
not only by personal acquaintance, but also by 
natural insight faithfully cultivated, penetrates 
into the deepest recesses of each individuality with 
such skill as to awaken hardly greater admiration 
for others than he does for himself. Almost 
every has some uncommon thought strikingly 
exp . A brilliant book might be made of 
the general reflections. In these days of indis- 
criminate criticism and hasty book-making, this 
result of patient comparison and long stady (the 
book was begun in 1869) is a monumental reproof. 
The writers considered are Paul Heyse, Hans 
Christian Andersen, John Stuart Mill, Ernest 
Renan, Esaias Tegnér, Gustave Flaubert, Freder- 
ik Paludan-Miller, Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, and 
Henrik Ibsen. No reader of these authors can 
afford to refuse the aid to a complete understand- 


ing of them offered by this book, 


Young Prorre’s History oF IRELAND. 
By George Makepeace Towle. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

Mr. Towle has won an enviable reputation for 
historical and biographical writings, and, in pre- 
paring this work for the young on Ireland, has 
done an essential service for American readers. 
The Celtic element has come to be a very impor- 
tant one in our American population, and the his- 
tory of Ireland may well be studied. The present 
relations of Ireland to England and America make 
the historic story of the Irish people both timely 
and instructive. Beginning with the legends and 
early traditional myths, Mr. Towle traces the record 
down through the centuries, giving clearly the in- 
formation desired by young readers concerning the 
ancient Irish, St. Patrick, the early kings, the in- 
vasions of the Danes, Normans, and the English 
settlements; the Irish Parliament, and the condi- 
tion through the reigns of English sovereigns, 
Cromwell, ete.; and the struggles the nation has 
made for freedom and independence from English 
rule down to the efforts of Mr. Gladstone, who 
was defeated in the English Parliament in his at- 
tempt to give the Irish “‘ Home Rule.’’ It is a 
book well written and very instructive. 


MAcMILLAN’s PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 
Course. II., Second Year. Containing Con- 
versational Lessons on Systematic Accidence and 
Elementary Syntax. With Philological Illustra- 
tions and Etymological Vocabulary. A New 
Edition, Enlarged and Thorougbly Recast. By 
G. Eugene Fasnacht, Assistant Master in West- 
minsterSchool. 16mo, 274 London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. ; 1886. 

As the title indicates, this is one of the ‘‘ Foreign 
School Classies,’’ of which mention was recently 
made in these columns. Being a second, rather 
than a first, book to meet the eye of the begin- 
ner, it includes considerable of detail, more than 
a teacher would care to use save by way of refer- 
ence. There is an abundance of means for illus- 
tration and exercise-work on all points. The prin- 
ciples of syntax are particularly well stated and 
contrasted with English usage in correspondmg 
eases. The vocabularies show scholarship, and, 
though brief, are very serviceable. ‘Thus there are 
many good features about the book. On the other 
hand, in order to compress so much into a small 
manual, the publishers have been compelled to use 
on many pages a size of type entirely unsuitable 
for growing children to study. This fault must 
seriously interfere with the usefulness of the volume. 
Pirgrim Songs FoR SunpAy-ScHoo.s. 

By John W. Tufts. Boston : Congregational 

S. S. and Publishing Society. Price, 35 cents. 

No man is better qualified than Mr. Tufts to 
edit a work for use inSunday-schools. His ability 
and conscientiousness are recognized wherever he 
is known. He has given in this book the best of 
the old hymns and tunes, and added much new 
material, with hymns for special occasions. The 
music and words are adapted to each other, and 
the tunes are written within the range of children’s 
voices. We commend this excellent book to the 
attention of all whose duty it is to select Sunday- 
school music. 

Susanna Westey. By Eliza Clarke, in 
the ‘“‘ Famous Women”’ Series. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

The domestic life of the mother of nineteen chil- 
dren, of whom one was the founder, and the other 
the poet, of Methodism, cannot fail to be interest- 
ing. Told in the plainest terms, in the most sim- 
ple, commonplace manner, it presents unique 
phases. The biographer has not failed to present 
this life in its severest aspects, in its bitter poverty, 
in its hardness, in its unloveliness of toil. Yet, 
the beautiful traits of character cannot be misun- 
derstood. When Mrs. Wesley was the teacher of 
her children, when she was the religious instructor 
of her husband’s parish in his absence, she showed 
that she could not be daunted by poverty nor 
wretchedness, and her letters equally illustrated 
the fine quality of her mind. The biography cre- 
ates respect in its devotion to truth, and with its 
limitations made necessary by part elimination of 
the religious traits of Mrs. Wesley’s character, is 
a welcomed addition to the series. 

Hans ANDERSEN’s Farry Taues. Edited 
for School and Home Use by J. H. Stickney. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 45 cents. 

This volume is the second series in a graded edi- 
tion of three independent volumes of these fairy 
tales. It fills an excellent place in the series of 
** Classies for Children,’’ which should be in every 
schoolroom and family where the best authors are 
sought to contribute to language study. These 
stories of Hans Andersen are both healthful and 
entertaining to children. Appended are ‘‘ Notes 
and Meanings,”’ giving explanations of the leading 
words in the sense used by the author in the sev- 
eral stories. The merit of the ‘‘ Classics for Chil- 
dren,’’ by the enterprising publishers, is now rec- 
ognized by the best American educators as well as 
by parents. 


Los Lin-By-rHe-Fire. The Brownies and 
Other Tales. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. 349 
poses. Boston : Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00. 
t would be superfluous to praise works so widely 

known and appreciated as are those by the late 

Mrs. Ewing. Her very name is a guarantee of 

excellence. This volume displays in a remarkable 

degree the exquisite humor and pathos, and the 
marked originality and naiveté which characterize 


all her writings. Though written for children, no 
adult can take it up without being charmed into 
an alternation of leughter, tears, and despair at 
the reckless waste of good things, for there is 
always in her stories, as she says of some tea cakes | 


in The Brownies, “a perfect abandon of currants,”? | 


One cannot help wishing he could transfer a few 
into that sparsely settled region called “‘ Fairy- 
land,” by some less gifted authors. No English 
author so resembles Hans Christian Andersen, and 
she surpasses him in ability to depict the child. 
Unhappy day that took her from us! 


PastorRAL Days; or, Memories of a New 
England Year. By William Hamilton Gibson. 
New York: Harperand Brothers. Price, $7.50. 
It is most unfortunate for the best book of the 

season to be so late in strolling into the editorial 
sanctum, but it has the rare virtue of being as 
winsome after Christmas, as before, and though 
gotten up in the happiest of holiday dress, with all 
the embellishments of seasonable arts, it is an all- 
the-year-round book with as much wealth of read- 
ing as of artistic elegance. The engravings are the 
embodiment of fine points in the art of grouping 
the characteristics in action, poise, habit, instinct, 
and associations of the animals of all the seasons, 
as well as the floral, home, and wayside habits and 
companionships. Were there no illustrations, the 
book would command a wide reading for its scien- 
tific value and literary attractiveness, and if there 
were no word of print, its engravings would com- 
mand admirers as a mere work of art. 


Unper Buive Skies: Pictures and 
Verses. By Mrs. S. J. Brigham. New York: 
Worthington & Co. 

The daintiest of holiday books for little people, 
with delicate hues and tints, exquisite designs, 
which will rejoice the little folk of to-day and 
delight them in after years. Child and adult will 
be equally fascinated with its pages, Do not fail 
to see it before completing purchases. It is as 
good after the holidays, for it is one of the beauties 
that is good always. ; 


Tue History or France. By M. Guizot 
and Madame Guizot De Witt. Translated by 
Robert Block. To be completed in eight 
volumes. Volume I. New York: John B. 
Alden. Price, for the entire set, $6.00, 

This new edition of one of the most popular bis- 
tories of France, from the earliest times to 1848, 
is carefully printed on good paper, in a binding of 
half dark morocco, with marbled edges. Volume 
I. is now ready; Volume II. will beready Janu 
1, 1887, and one volume on the first of each mon 
will follow till the set is completed. It is one of 
the finest editions of this remarkable work, and 
will contain 427 fine illustrations. How Mr. 
Alden can afford to do such work for the price is a 
mystery. It is unnecessary for us to say that 
Guizot is one of the most fascinating of writers of 
history, and the story is told in a graphic style. 
Not only will the reader gain a knowledge of the 
great dramatic events of French history, of the 
great men who have made it so, but will also get 
a clear idea of the manners and customs of the com- 
mon people of this romantic nation. 


oF Norep Persons. 
By Justin S. Morrill. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
is is a monograph compiled in leisure hours 
by the well-known United States Senator from Ver- 
mont. It contains about one hundred and seventy- 
five sketches, references or quotations, from dif- 
ferent noted men, from ‘‘ Paul the Apostle’’ to 
** James A. Garfield,”? which show how eminent 
men in all ages have cherished an ambition to be 
held in «remembrance by their cotemporaries, and 
by posterity. The examples of self-admiration are 
very striking, and reveal the fact that there is in liu- 
man nature,a passion,even among those most exalted 
for self-applause and self-admiration. The book 
taken asa whole, will serve a good purpose, and 
afford ample justification to the author and com- 
piler for having given his consent to have the work 
printed for the public, it being originally designed 
only for distribution among personal friends. If 
self-consciousness is a weakness,—and the common- 
sense judgment of the world decides that it is,— 
the greatest of the earth have been sorely afflicted. 
Senator Morrill has presented his material in 
excellent shape, and well sustained his literary 
reputation. 


Two Tuousanp Yrears Aco; or, The 
Adventures of a Roman Boy. By Prof. A. J. 
— Pp. 341. New York: Dodd, Mead, 


Many a boy will get more mythology, and more 
of the essence or spirit of Greek and Roman times 
from Professor Church’s books than from all his 
study of Greek and Latin. The present volume 
details the vicissitudes on land and sea, in peace 
and war, of a Roman boy, a protegé of Cicero. 
The story is of absorbing interest, introducing 
many famous characters, and we lament with the 
boys that all history cannot be served in this en- 
ticing form. 

—¢ 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Little Rhymes in Brown; a Lucy E. Tilley. Wes- 
terley, R. Iv: Geo. G. Champlin. 

School Elocution; by John Swett.—Sir Philip Sid- 
ney; by J. A. s.— In the Wrong Paradise, 
and Other Stories; by Andrew Lang.—Their Pil- 
grimage; by Charles Dudley Warner; illustrated by 
C. 8. Reinhart.——Happy Hunting Grounds; by Wm. 
H. Gibson ; illustrated ——Golden Bells; by R. E. 
Franeillon; price, 25cents. Boston: Harper & Bros. 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales ; edite J. H. 
Stickney; price, 45 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Unele Sam’s Medal of Honor; collected and edited 
by Theo. F. Rodenbough; price, $2.00. New York: 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Dragon, Image, and Demon; by H. C. DuBoise ; 
price, $1.75. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co. 
For sale by W. B. Clark & Carruth, Boston. 

The Causes of the Decuy of Teeth; by C. 8S. Weeks; 
price, 10cents. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

Second Natural History Reader; by Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A. Boston: Boston School Supply Co. 

Travels in England in 1742: by C. P. Moritz; price, 
10 cents, New York; Cassell & Co, 
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ASPIRATION. 


BY MARY A. LATHBURY. 
Wings! wings! 
To leave the level of earthly things ; 
The dust of the under-world; the din 
Of law and logic; the ghost of sin ; 
The eyes of prisoners at the grate ; 
The voices of beggars beside the gate ; 
The sense of something averse to good,— 
A warped intention,—a vicious mood 
In the face of nature; a sense more keen 
Of lapse, and breakage, and death within ; 
The self that stifles, and clings, and stings ; 
Wings! wings! 


Wings! wings! 
To touch the hem of the veil that swings, 
As moved by the breath of God, between 
The world of sense and the world unseen ; 
To swoon where the mystic folds divide, 
And wake, a child, on the other side ; 
To wake and wonder if it be so, 
And weep for joy at the loss of woe ; 
To know the seeker is sought and found ; 
To find Love's being, but not his bound ; 
O for the living that dying brings! 

Wings! wings! —Selected. 


A TRIP THROUGH IOWA. 


In a former letter we observed, in a general 
way, that Iowa schools are ‘‘ well up.’’ To bea 
little more specific, the two extremes of graded 
schools, —viz., the first primary and the high school, 
—are well cared for. This is brought about by 
the employment of very competent superintendents 
in comparatively small cities, who know what a 
good school is, and who also know how to make 


one, and then the Board of School Directors turn 
over to such a superintendent the entire manage- 
ment of the schools and hold him responsible for 
results. At Independence, for example, Supt. 
Parish, by education and experience, is undoubt- 
edly competent to manage the schools of a city 
many times as large, but his wide experience and 
practical skill concentrated on the schools of Inde- 
pendence, reach from top to bottom, penetrating 
every room, so that his influence is felt in every 
family. What is of practical value in the kinder- 
garten methods is thus carried into the primary 
school, while the same intelligent direction is given 
to improved modern high-school methods. 

In Iowa, cities of from five to ten thousand in- 
habitants provide well for their schools in the way 
of appliances and apparatus. The buildings are 
generally commodiousy strong, and tastefully built, 
but in no case specially extray t. At East 
Waterloo, for instance, while high - school 
building is large and well arranged, the Board of 
Directors have not put all their money in ‘‘ bricks.”’ 
They still have means at hand to provide abund- 
ance of material for the kindergartens, maps and 
charts for the intermediate grades, and philosoph- 
ical and chemical apparatus for the high school. 
West Waterloo, in like manner, provides well for 
the high school in the way of appliances, but not 
at the expense of the lower grades. With few ex- 
ceptions, in the state of Lowa, towns and cities of 
3,000 inhabitants and upward,sustain well-equipped 
high schools, The high schools are well patron- 
ized. Public sentiment seems to regard the high 
school as the necessary finishing school at public 
expense, and there is no quibble, as in some of the 
older states, as to the propriety of sustaining a high 
school at public expense. 

The Burlington High School, as at Davenport, 
Sioux City, Marshalltown, Des Moines, Keokuk, 
and Cedar Rapids,—and I might mention a dozen 
other cities in the same category,— puts a great deal 
of money in the teaching force as well as in equip- 
ments. Specialists in the several departments are 
in demand, and they are generally well paid. 

Among the leading educators of Iowa we have 
found less of the ‘‘ visionary,’’ less of the ‘‘ hobby,’’ 
than in most of the middle western states. Asa 
rule among them, the reasonableness of any method 
or plan adopted must commend it, and then they 
execute with deliberation and make few mistakes. 
This is one cause of the splendid tenure of office 
which prevails so largely throughout the state. 
There is a manifest professional spirit growing 
rapidly, which is by no means confined to the su- 
perintendents and principals. 

Down through the grades we have been pleased 
to see all engaged in reading up current literature, 
general as well as professional. In one school of 
twelve teachers we found more thar $100 was an- 
nually paid for magazines and school journals, an 
average of about $10 each. We believe that 
teachers ought to read school journals, but we also 
believe they ought to read magazines and current 
literature in a general way, and when this is done 
there is no mistaking the power of the “living 
teacher.’’ 

State Supt. Akers is undergoing an interesting 
and somewhat novel experience this year. I am 
told that he is visiting in person the district schools 
in several counties, for the special purpose of see- 
ing for himself how they are actually conducted, 
in order that he may point out defects, if any, and 
suggest the proper remedy of the present state 
school law to the coming legislature. Energy of 
this kind can hardly prove barren of good results. 

County superintendency in Iowa stands on a firm 

, and as a system its good results are every- 
where manifest, but in many respects the office is 
less effective than in Indiana, for instance, where 
the county superintendent has more power, and a 
much more effective county board of education to 
work with. We believe the township system, or 
district system of Iowa, as in many other states, is 
too cumbersome to be really effective, 


The system of county institutes established in 
Towa, as well as the manner of conducting them, 
is very effective, and the teachers are by no means 
slow to take advantage of the opportunities offered. 
Asa rule, the annual institute continues for three 
weeks, with the best of instruetors, who are fairly 
well id for their work. The State Normal 
School is supplying a great many educated teach- 
ers, and the State University, through its chair of 
pedagogy, is supplying a number of well-educated 
principals for high schools, and superintendents 
for town and city schools, while W. M. Cuan, of 
the Independent Normal School at Shenandoah, is 
doing his part very creditably. 

Teachers from other states who seek employ- 
ment in Iowa will find by experience, if they have 
not already found it out, that when they come here 
to teach it will be necessary for them to bring along 
their best methods, most advanced educational 
thought; aud when they have arrived on the 
ground they will need to put forth their best ef- 
forts to keep up with the advanced pedagogy that 
is now in full possession of this great and grow- 
ing western state. AN OLD TEACHER, 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


PEN PICWRE. 

Not only does the Republican party owe the 
position of County Superintendent to Mr. A. G. 
Lane, so long as he shall continue to discharge the 
duties of the office well, but the people of Cook 
County owe it to him, and are proud to bestow it 
upon him on account of the personal loss which he 
sustained in making good the loss of the county 


funds. In the great financial crash of "73, the 
Franklin Bank, in which Mr. Lane had placed 
thirty thousand dollars belonging to the county, 
failed. Supt. Lane did not long have the people in 
suspense as to his course, but announced the almost 
incredible fact that he would assume the entire 
loss and refund every cent of the public fund out 
of his personal property. The responsibility was 
tremendous, but by an indomitable will and astern 
resolve to prove his integrity he came through the 
terrible salad’ unscathed, and stands before the 
world to day a fine representative of noble man- 
hood. 

Mr. Lane is still a comparatively young man, 
tall, well proportioned, and a perfect picture of 
physical manhood. In dress he is neat, in manner 
genial, courteous, and to strangers one of the most 
approachable of men. Mr. Lane is a graduate of 
the Chicago Central High School, and for a time 
attended the North Western University at Evan- 
ston. He was made principal of the Franklin 
School when quite young, and held it until he was 
elected to his present office. His supervision as a 
county superintendent is thorough and efficient. 
He was the first to undertake the herculeau task 
of grading the county school, and has succeeded 
so well that his plan has been widely adopted by 
neighboring counties. It is said of Supt. Lane 
that he can call all of the teachers in the county 
by name when he meets them, and that he knows 
the location of eachand just what each one is 
doing. Though progressive in his ideas, he is never 
aggressive in manner. In a controversy he is calm 
and dignified in his bearing, and his opponents 
will be sure to find that he has the /aw on his side 
always. 

It is with a character as with a landscape,—where 
there are no great depths there can be no corre- 
sponding heights ; but it can be truthfully affirmed 
of Mr. e, that he is upright, progressive, en- 
thusiastic, and well informed in regard to his work. 


CATALOGUE OF THE HARRIS COL- 
LECTION OF AMERICAN POETRY. 


The above work, compiled by Dr. J. C. Stock- 
bridge, a member of the library committee of Brown 
University, is now completed and ready for delivery. 
Nearly four hundred orders were received for the 
work up to the time of publication. These orders 
came from all the prominent universities, colleges, 
and public libraries in the United States, and from 
a large number of private individuals representing 
many callings and professions in life. Requests for 
copies come from the principals of Normal Schools 
and of higher institutions of preparatory study. 
The work is issued in two forms. An imperial 
octavo, and asmall quarto. It numbers 350 pages, 
and is handsomely printed on excellent paper. Its 
biographical and bibliographical notes are of great 
interest and value. The editor has received from 
some of the ablest bibliographers and scholars in 
the country warm commendations of his work. 
Pres. E. Dodge, D.D., LL.D., of Madison Uni- 
versity, N. Y., writes: ‘‘ The Catalogue of the 
Harris Collection of American Poetry is a positive 
contribution to our National Literature. Parts of 
it are intensely interesting. What has won and 
held our attention is the titles of the older poems, 
those of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. 
The brief notices, too, of those early werks carry 
us back to the olden times, and help us more fully 
to realize the grand epochs that have made us what 
we are. We were moved by Judge Tucker's 
‘Days of our Youth.’ The extract has a genuine 
realistic air about it and is touchingly beautiful. 
Such a work as this ought to be in the library of 
every college and in the book case of every student 
of literature who can afford the luxury of a large 
collection. ‘The editor, Dr. Stockbridge, deserves 
praise for his learned notes.” 

Persons wishing information as to prices, ete., 
ean obtain a circular which will:farnish such infor- 


mation by addressing the editor, Providence, R. I. 


NEW ENGLAND NORMAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


(Continued from last week.) 


Second DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The Association met at 9.30a.m. Prayer was 
offered by Prof. J. G. Scott, of Westfield, Mass. 

Mr. Dunton, chairman of the Committee on 
Nominations, reported for president E. H. Russell, 
principal of Normal School, Worcester ; vice-pres- 
ident, Albert G. Boyden, principal of Normal 
School, Bridgewater ; for secretary, Miss Amelia 
Davis, of Framingham Normal School; and they 
were unanimously elected. 

The topic for discussion was,— 


What should be the Aim in Conducting Class Ever- 
cises in the Normal Schools ? 


The" discussion was opened by J. G. Scott, of 
Westfield, of whose paper we give a brief abstract : 

When I began the preparation of my paper, it 
was too late to inquire of the president the mean- 
ing of the term ‘‘ class exercises,’ as used in the 
question. I assume it to mean exercises in which 
pupils present some subject previously taught by 
their teacher, or by him assigned for study. It is 
the business of the normal schools to prepare their 
pupils for efficient service as teachers in public 
schools. A recognition of that fact ought to at- 
tend all our discussions. Power to render this ser- 
vice implies a mastery of the subjects to be taught 
(including their relation to one another), a knowl- 
edge of the laws of mental activity and develop- 
ment, and of the principles of teaching based on 
these laws, with the ability to lead children to 
yield a willing obedience to all reasonable require- 
ments. Using the terms in their technical sense, 
we teach others when we lead their minds to act so 
as to acquire knowledge; we train them when we 
lead them to apply what they have learned so as 
to acquire facility in acting. 

Pupils in normal schools now need to be taught 
much, They will, doubtless, continue to need 
teaching more or less till the millennium dawns. 
Training they will always need, millennium or no 
milleonium, Some teaching may be profitably 
done in the ‘‘class exercises’’ under discussion. 
But it seems to me that training should be the 
chief work of such exercises. I would lay it down 
as a general proposition that, in our class exercises, 
we should seek to develop, or to beget and develop 
in our papils, those qualities and habits which dis- 
tinguis teachers from poor. Bearing in 
mind the object of normal schools, what is implied 
in efficient service, as my general proposition, I 
come to particulars. 

First, I would make the class exercises a test of 
the knowledge of the pupils, a test of its extent and 
its quality. The teacher has no moral right in the 
schoolroom who must study either a textbook or a 
topic-book in the class. The teacher can reason- 
ably expect his pupils to prompt him, to tell him 
what to do first, what next, and so on. So, if my 
general proposition be correct, we should seek to 
secure in our pupils the ability to present whatever 
is to be taught without props or helps of any sort. 

There is a t gulf between belief based on! 
testimony, and knowledge born of experience. We 
must sometimes put up with the former, bat it is 


to test the statement by an experiment upon her- 
self at the earliest opportunity. 

Horace Mann, you will remember, says that, 
‘* when the habit of relying on the verbal faculty 
is confirmed, the rest of the mind dies out.’”’ How 
dead the mind becomes, and how difficult it is to 


an unpardonable offence to encourage the young 
to accept the statements of others for what they | 
may know for themselves. The prevailing text-, 
book cramming, making the study of words a sub- | 
stitute for the study of things, is the great curse of | 
the educational world. To fitly characterize it, I 
would require more time than I am permitted to’ 
veeupy, and more languages than I[ have ever | 
studied. It is worse than the curse that fell on 

Adam. The Almighty could transform that into | 
a means of grace! any, if not most, of those who | 
enter the normal schools come with this curse upon 

them,—blind, deaf, consequently indifferent, with | 
reasoning powers scarcely budded, farther away 

from nature and truth, and from love of either, ' 
than when they entered the primary school. If 

we do not deliver them from the death that is upon | 
them, they will certainly perpetuate it in their own | 
schools. 

The work of deliverance is neither short nor 
easy. We may count ourselves fortunate if, fight-' 
ing the evil in teaching exercises and class exer- | 
cises every day and all day, we conquer it in the’ 
full time of the course. It therefore appears 
clear to me that, in their class exercises, pupi 
should, for the most part, be required to present 
what they know by their own observations or their 
such work as I have just recommended could be 
given. A single one soa the school must suffice. 

I had begun to teach the subject of digestion ; 
had exhibited, named, and shown structure of 
salivary glands, but had left my pupils to find out 
the uses of the glands and their product. When 
I called upon a naturally bright young woman to 
state the use of the saliva,she replied very promptly : 
‘* The saliva is a liquid which is chiefly water, but 
contains a principle called pytaline, which has the 

roperty of quickly converting starch into sugar. 

he use of the saliva is to convert the starchy por- 
tion of the food we eat into sugar, and thus digest 
it.”’ ‘*Do you know that?” I meekly asked. 
‘* Yes, sir,’’ was the emphatic response. ‘‘ How 
did you learn the fact?’’ Lread it in my 
iology.”’ ‘‘ How long ago did you first read it ?’’ 
** Per two years.’’ ‘‘Have you eaten any 
starch since ?’’ ‘‘ Probably three times or more 
every day.”’ ‘‘ Has the saliva in your mouth ever 
converted the starch into sugar so far as you can 
remember?’ sir.’’ ‘* But you say you 
know the saliva does change the starch into sugar ? ’’ 
‘* Yes, sir, the book says so!’’ And the young 
woman seemed perfectly contented to accept as 


true a statement contradicted by all her experience, 
and practically false in itself. But she promised 


own thinking. Many illustrations of the need of | 


revive it when the conditions are favorable, is strik- 
ingly illustrated by a rather recent chapter on 
spelling by one of our prominent educators. Toa 
thoughtful reader the chapter is as full of holes as 
a coal-sifter. But I must content myself with a 
single sample. The author approves of teaching 
a few rules to advanced classes, and this is his first 
specimen of rules to be taught: ‘‘ ei follows soft c, 
ie foilows other consonants.’’ 

I have not the slightest doubt the author has 
heard of height, and heifer, and weight, and 
freight, and sleigh, and sleight, and counterfeit, 
and obeisance, and seize, and a hundred or two 
other words of similar orthography, and moreover 
knows how to spell them! He seems to have been 
misled by a jingle of words into giving a rule that 
would discredit an average boy in an intermediate 
school. 

Worse yet, educational papers all over the 
country have published the chapter with no an- 
favorable comments. One editor commends it as 
a masterpiece. ‘‘ Not a word of it could be 
spared, nota word replaced with a better.’’ Is it 
not time for ‘‘a long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull all together,’’ on the part of normal schools ? 

Thirdly, I would suggest, that in class exercises 
pupils be trained to classify knowledge, refer 
things to principles, see things in their relations. 
I must content myself with the mere mention of 
this point. But I may well enough quote a sen- 
tence from an address by Edward Everett, at the 
opening of the Westfield School, as a suitable 
summary of what I would say of the knowledge 
for which we should test papils in their class exer- 
cises. ‘* The teacher,’”? he says, ‘‘ mast know 
things in a masterly way, curiously, nicely, and in 
their reasons.’’ 

My second general thought is that class exer- 
cises should be a test of teaching power. Prob- 
ably this should be the most prominent character- 
istic of such exercises, though I have no sympathy 
with those who judge thorough knowledge of sub- 
jects to be a matter of small account. I would 
occasionally require pupils to ‘‘ recite,’’ to do all 
they are to train others todo. By teaching power 
I mean something very different from lecturing 
power or telling power. The good teacher tell 
very little indeed. He understands that devel 
ment of the child’s mind dependson activity of the 
child’s mind. He considers it Ais business to set 
the powers of his pupils at work upon proper ob- 
jects. So he brings into their presence whatever is 
to be studied, and merely stimulates and guides 
them in their investigations by simple directions or 
questions. In the lower schools, especially, the 
art of teaching is largely the art of questioning. 
To question well is a high art, involving many and 
various particalars, of which I specify a few. 

Every lesson and every question must have a 
definite purpose. The aim should be not simply 
to fire but to hit. Failure to hit is almost certain 
to follow the disappearance of the mark from the 
teacher's eye. The order of questioning is of the 
highest importance. If the plan be logical, good 
habits of study will be formed, interest in study 
will increase from the first, ability and capacity 
will grow steadily and vigorously, and acquisition 
of knowledge wil] go on with marvellous rapidity. 

‘Again, good questions do not answer themselves. 
It is not well to “‘ multiply words’’ in question- 
ing,—questions should be few as possible. 

Bat 1 must drop this part of my subject with the 
bare enumeration of some things we should lead 
our pupils to do and to avoid : 

1. They ought to be taught to speak with force 
enough to enable all to hear without effort. 

2. Not to scream. 

3. To question in natural conversational tones, 
and to require answers in the same tones. 

4. If they have occasion to make diagrams, as 
they often will, they should be taught to ‘‘ chalk 
and talk’’ at the same time, and not to interpose 
their bodies between their diagrams and the eyes 
of the class. 

5. They should insist on answers to the qnestions 
they propose, instead of answers to questions sub- 
stituted for theirs by pupils. 

I omit various other points for lack of time. 

My third general suggestion, is that class exer- 
cises be used to test and to train the governing 
power of pupils. Classes in Normal Schools for 
various obvious reasons do not furnish and cannot 
be made to furnish the best test of governing 
power, but much can be done in them nevertheless. 

One’s success in governing depends largely on his 
power to interest his pupils. The force of a good 
method of teaching is not spent upon the intellect. 
The moral influence of it is by no means insignifi- 
cant, But a good method is no longer good when 
ill applied. A method good for an individual 
pupil may need modification when used with a 
class. Our pupils need to be trained not to be so 
absorbed in work with one member of a class as to 
be oblivious to what the other members are doing ; 
to propose questions to the class as a whole, and 
afterward designate those who shall answer; to 
contrive something, and as much as possible for 
every member of the class to do at each recitation. 

Much depends on the manners of the teacher. 
It is neither dignified nor helpful in governing for 
him to ‘‘put on airs.’? Courteous he must be 
always, even in reproof. It is rarely necessary for 
him to be stern. Critizal he must always be, but 
with kindly spirit. Sharp-tongued, sarcastic teach- 
ers ought to be summarily ‘“‘ hustled out” of our 
school-rooms, never to be readmitted except as 
pupils. It was well said yesterday that pupils 
need to be trained as to their attitude before the 
class, their dress, etc. I would heartily endorse 
all that was said on this point. 

To sum up: I would aim to secure such com- 


prehension of subjects and such readiness that no 
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prompting or consultation of text-books or topic- 
books should be necessary, no stopping to think 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


results of abstraction and generalization has a high 
value for such as know it well, and so it is fitting for 


what should be done next or how to do it,—and | the scholarly to use among themselves in speech or 


further, that pupils shall be able as far as possible | writing. 


The normal student should become 


to verify what is presented by reference in their|skillful in the use of that language, but should 


own experience, to refer things to principals to 


give still more attention to the means for neatly 


question logically, pointedly, economically, vigo-| and exactly expressing exact thought in common 


rously, in conversational tones, not suggesting | and concrete terms. , 
teeth, had explained the process of construction, 


the mode of fitting them, and their many excel- 
lencies, when the customer asked, ‘‘ Can one eat 


answers by form of questions or otherwise; to 
appeal to eye and ear at the same time, whenever 
possible, to hold pupils “‘to the point,’ to keep 


the entire class in sight, give everybody something | with them ?”’ 


A dentist had shown a set of 


‘*The process of mastication can 


to do; not to ‘‘put on airs,’ to be courteous| be performed with the utmost facility,’’ replied 


always, sarcastic, never, and in general, to/the dentist. 


‘* behave themselves ’’ with the propriety of gentle- 


“* Yes, I know,”’ said the customer, 
but can a body eat with them?’ That cus- 


men and gentlewomen. 


Mr. CoNANT’S PAPER. 


The Aim in Conducting Class Erercises in the Nor- 


mal School. 


Mr. Edward Conant, principal of Vermont State 
Normal School, followed with a paper, of which 


the following is an abstract : 


The chief aim in all class exercises should be to 


tomer found himself in a strange land, and he 
wanted to go home. The direction, Divide the 
whole number by the denominator of the fraction, 
and multiply the quotient found by the numerator 
of the fraction, may be perfectly luminous to one 
pupil, while it is palpable darkness to one or ten 
others. 

To secure a clear understanding of various modes 
of expressing the truth in hand, and skill to select 
the right mode for the occasion and the pupil, 
should be one important aim of class exercises in 


produce thoughtfulness. Thoughtfulness implies} the normal schools. 


attention, self-activity, alertness, pleasure, free- 
dom from excitement. 


The class exercises should be conducted with a 


It involves the whole man, | right regard to the fact that most failures and 


body and mind, and the whole mind, — intellect, | syecesses are moral failures and successes; and 
sensibility, will. Physical and moral education, | should lead the pupils to feel, that while knowledge 
not less than intellectual, have thoughtfulness for| may be turned into power and brilliancy may win 
their most vital element. Thoughtfulness is the applause, the highest human attainment is that un- 
one main act, or habit, or product, to be sought | faltering rectitude of purpose and that measure- 


for in all school work. 
endeavor. 


The prophet, the preacher, the martyr, | when it says, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the 


It is the core of all high | Jess sympathy with men that the Scripture requires 


rd thy God 


in all ages and countries, have been helpful to men | with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.”’ 


in proportion as they have been helpers to thought- 


My task could scarcely be completed without 


fulness. The school is utterly derelict which dves apostel mention of the study of mind. Dr. Mark 


not promote this activity, and yet it is not a school 


opkins distinguishes sharply between the study of 


because it does this, for the church and the state/ man and the study of men. The former is scien- 
in many of their functions are effective for the) tific, and befits the philosopher ; the latter is prac- 
same end. In aiming at this purpose distinctly, | tical, and is the delight of the politician. ‘The 
the schvol aligns itself with all other man-building | teacher needs be something of both philosopher 
agencies, and, being one with them in spirit, is|and politician. But so far as the study of mind is 
distinguishable only by its form or body. The| to be pursued as a science it should be treated as 
schools that make their pupils really thoughtful | other sciences are. 


are good schools, but not necessarily good normal 


Of course psychology in a Normal School should 


schools,—that credit must rest on other grounds. | be made practical, but it does not for that cease to 
The topic of this discussion implies an‘aim of|be a science requiring to be taught according to 


class exercises for normal schools as such, and re-| general principles. 


Physics and algebra should be 


quires that aim to be found and set forth. Of| made practical. So far as psychology is astudy of 
cov e, that aim is not merely obedience to peda-| individual minds, the self-observation already in- 


g£ vical law. One teaching in the ungraded district sisted on offers a good introduction to it. 


I do not 


school, or fitting boys for college in the academy, |know of any means by which we can certainly 
is under the same obligation to use good methods! secure that every normal graduate will become a 
in accordance with right principles, so far as they | good student of mind in all its manifestations, but 
are known to one, as is the teacher of a normal| one who has been compelled to study himself will 
school. The whole aim of class exercises in nor-| be more likely to study others. 


mal schools is the common aim in all schools plus 


something growing out of the constitution and pur-|the most part been provided tor. 
The constitution is| with which I am cunnected we begin the study of 


pose of the normal school. 


In a similar way, the teaching of method has for 
In the school 


mainly determined by the purpose. The purpose! methods with the entering term. At that stage 
for which the normal schools exist, then, must be|the study is directed to a review of experience as 
our guide to all that is distinetive. _ But first as teachers and as pupils, and a comparison of that 
to what is common. Ability to use rightly the re-| experience with some evident principles of disci- 


sults of school work is proof of good school work. pline and teaching. One main purpose 


of this 


One purpose of the normal school is to enable} work is to enable the pupils to observe intelligently 
its students to become safe directors of the mental|the methods in which their own training is con- 


activity of their pupils. We may fit them for this! ducted in our school. 


Further study of methods 


office partly by leading each one to the most vig-| is deferred to the second year. But some teaching 
orous use of his own powers according to the gen-/| exercises are required throughout the course. 


eral laws of mind. And so, in our class exercises 
we should aim to bring forward the subjects treated 


I have aimed to establish these propositions : 
1, The Normal School belongs to the army of 


in due order and proportion, and by our mode of| illuminators and redeemers of mankind, and 
work and our assignments to suggest the proper | should recognize its kinship. 


matter for, and a general method of, stady. And 


2. The chief function of the Normal School is to 


then we should test the quality and the products | induce thinking. 


of each one’s effort. Here is an effective field of 


3. The facilities it has for this purpose are 


labor. The student may be made to tussle and partly common to all schools and partly peculiar 
struggle, to separate what he has mastered from | itself, 


what he has not mastered, and to hold fast to all 


4. What it has in common with other schools 


that is his. To this end he needs to be roused | ig the power and duty to reach and rouse the soul 
and inspired and quizzed, bored through and/|in accordance with pedagogical law. 


through, though the borer need not be a bore or a 


5. What it has of a peculiar character is the op- 


boor. The class exercise should reveal the pupil| portunity to pursue some lines of effort, further 
to himself with respect both to his attainments | than other schools are called on to do. 


and to his mode of thinking or not thinking. That 


6. The aim of class exercises in the normal 


the class exercises in this department of work ac-| school should accord with these facts. 


complish the best results, some conditions precedent 
are desirable. 

1. That the student do not undertake too many 
Studies at one time. 


Discussion. 
Miss Lewis of Providence, R. IL., at the conclu- 


The employment of a consid-| sion of Mr. Conant’s paper, asked, ‘‘ Would you 


erable portion of every working day upon each of | have in teaching exercises, in every case, the lesson 
a very few subjects is essential to the highest| previously presented by the teacher of the class ?”’ 


achievement. 

2. That the student be not employed in recita- 
tion for too large a part of the day. The inspira- 
tion and help of associated Jabor are most useful 
when conjoined with a large amount of individual 
effort. 


Mr. Conant replied that he would not. 
Mr. Kirmeyer of Bridgewater said that pupils 


must have some previous knowledge in teaching 
modern languages. The teacher is needed in the 
training of the ear, and the work must be largely 
imitative in the beginning; afterward they can 


3. That the normal student have a large part of | work their own way. He did not think a practice 
the school day and the work hours of the evening | school was desirable for modern languages. The 


in his own private room. 


Secondly, as to what is peculiar. The purpose | than a s 


of the normal! school is to enable the student to use 


normal class work is better adapted for this work 


ial school. 
Miss Lewis said that in teaching grammar in the 


the elements of common knowledge as instruments | advance course she would require original work of 
for training the minds of children. This requires| the pupil teachers. 


a thorough and systematic knowledge of the sev- 
eral so-called common branches which may be ob- 
tained in other schools, and consequently may be 


Examination of Students in Normal School. 
The discussion of the fourth topic was opened 


included lin the conditions of admission to the by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., Principal of the B 


normal schools, and, so far as it has been secured 
beforehand, may be left out of our present consid- 
eration. For the rest it bas already been provided 


ton Normal School. 


He pointed out the purpose of such examina- 


for. Our purpose requires a knowledge of these | tions, the special subjects upon which they should 
branches, and of the several parts of them as re-|be given, the modes of conducting them, the 
lated to the various stages of mental development, | proper constitution of the examining commit- 


which is not likely to be taught in the lower schools, | tee, the proper persons for markin 
and which, accordingly, is proper normal school |the weight that should be given to 
tained in determining the question of graduation. 


work. 


papers, and 
e marks ob- 


Our aim in every class exercise should be so to| His conclusions were that but little time should be 
ag the subjectsjin hand as to furnish the means spent in special examinations, that the examina- 
r, ifjwe do not actually go through with, the find-| tions given should:-be oa that the questions 


ing of the right time and place for the use of those | should be set by the faculty o 


the echool in connec- 


subjects in the rearing of a human being. Our pur-| tion with the repel ae | officers, that the marks 


pose reqnires a knowledge of the value of various | obtained by the pupils 
Language expressive of the'in determining the question of graduation, and 


modes of expression, 


ould be only one element 


that those pupils who onght to graduate should be 
allowed to do so, although they might obtain r 
marks. He also thought that the judgment of the 
teaching power should not be determined by any 
special, set exercise, but rather by the student’s 
proof of skill shown during the entire course. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Conant of Ver- 
mont, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Rounds, Mr. Sheldon, 
Miss Lewis, Mr. Campbell, and others. : 

Mr. Dunton offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 

Whereas, To make teaching a profession which 
shall encourage the highest qualification, assurance 
must be given of securi vy of position during efficiency 
and good behavior; an 

Whereas, The Massachusetts Legislature, after ap 
exhaustive consideration of the expediency of legis- 
lation, recognized by enactment the principle of civil 
service in contracting with teachers. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend the gen- 
eral adoption of some form of contract that shall se- 
eure to the public the uninterrupted employment of 
teachers during efficient and faithful services. 

Mr. C. C. Rounds, of New Hampshire, offered 
the following, which was adopted unanimously, 
and a certified copy ordered to be sent to the Com- 
mittee of Education and Labor at Washington, 
D. C., by the secretary. 

Whereas, We believe that the prosperity and per- 

tuity of all free institutions depend upon the intel- 
igence and virtue of the people; that ignorance now 
exists to an alarming degree, and endangers the gen- 
eral welfare. ‘ 

Resolved, That we favor the enactment of a law 
which shall authorize the appropriation of money 
from the treasury of the United States. to the end 
that the number of 6,000,000 and more illiterates, ten 
years of age and over, may be reduced to a minimum. 


The discussion was continued by Mr. Dunton, 
Mr. Prince, Mr. Murdock, Mr. Campbell, and 
Miss Moses of the Boston Training School. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


A Teachers’ Institute, conducted by Secretary 
Dickinson and Agent Walton, was held at South- 
borough, Mass., on Friday, Dee. 10. 

The evening previous Mr. Dickinson addressed 
the teachers and citizens of the town upon the 
“Province of the Public Schools.’’ A special 
topic elaborated in the address was the impractica- 
bility of introducing into the common schools 
training for mere manual dexterity. The end and 
aim of the schools is mental training, not simply 
knowledge, and certainly not that kind which fits 
for a special trade or profession in life. Nor does 
the limit implied in such training conduce to the 
ends for which the schools are maintained. Pro- 
vision may properly be made, at public expense, 
for training in industrial pursuits, but not to the 
neglect of disciplinary studies, which these pursuits 
cannot claim to be.. Such provision should supple- 
ment the ordinary school courses, or occupy the 
student in his hours of leisure. A/l schools should 
provide for training of the hand and eye through 
drawing and through the construction of apparatus 
used in illustrating physical phenomena. ere the 
mind is directed beyond the material upon which 
the labor is bestowed, to the purpose to be served 
by the drawing or construction. 

A discussion followed the address, with the 
main propositions of which most ageed. 

The exercises of the day were presented by Mr. 
Geo. I. Aldrich, Supt. of Schools, Quincey; Mr. 
Arthur C. Boyden, of the Bridgewater Normal 
School ; and Messrs. Dickinson and Walton of the 
State Board. These consisted of instruction in the 
principles of teaching based upon the nature of the 
mind and the needs to be reached; upon the com- 
mon-school branches, including physiology and hy- 
giene, with special reference to the effects of alco- 
hol, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human 
system. The instruction in physiology was given 
by Mr. Boyden, who presented a set of topics cov- 
ering the study of the human body. Also a set of 
topics for teaching the effects of alcohol, ete. 
These topics were illustrated by simple experi- 
ments, such as any teacher can perform with a 
little simple apparatus. The method of treatment 
is calculated to lead the pupil to seek for real 
knowledge, and to scrutinize textbook statements. 
@ The exercises closed on Friday evening, with a 
lecture by Prof. Wm. H. Niles, on ‘‘ Holland and 
its People.’’ 

The attendance upon the institute was 154, and 
included nearly all the teachers and many of the 
school committees of the towns invited. Supts. 
Geo. F. Fletcher, of Marlboro, and A. P. Marble, 
of Worcester, were present. ‘The hospitalities of 
the people were generously extended, and included 
a bountiful repast. 


FLORIDA.— In answer to the inguiries about 
Florida which our recent illustrated article has 
brought us, we would say that while there are 
many representatives of landed interests, we 
were indebted for our illustrations to an old-time 
friend whose reliability we know to be above ques- 
tion, and from whom it is entirely safe for any one 
to make purchases without the expense of going 
South,—Mr. J. H. Foss, 51 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston, formerly master of the Bigelow School, 
Newton, of whom Hezekiah Butterworth, editor 
of the Youth’s Companion, says in a note, what 
many who have dealt with him say : 

“Dear Mr. Foss :—1 deem it an act of gratitude and 
justice to send you a line expressing my entire satis- 
Saction in the lot you selected for me and in the 
work done upon it. My lot in the Dillard plantation 
is beautiful, with its grand old trees. The 300 fine 
orange trees are growing rapidly. / found every- 
§ ving as you had represented, and Was 30 well pleased 
that lat once purchased some more land. The old 
orange trees in Belleview were everywhere loaded 
with fruit. J shall recommend your investments to 


all, and thank you for your successful efforts to se- 
cure forme satisfactory orange grove,” 
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WHAT THE WORLD DEMANDS OF 
THE COMMON SCHOOLS.,* 


BY COL, J. L. GREENE, HARTFORD, Cr. 


The common school system is the one expression 
of a conception of a need, and of its satisfaction 
in which all share directly and individually and 
without practical difference of opinion. Practi- 
eally unlimited in opportunity, and dealing with 
the very foundations of all intelligent action, its 
responsibility is immeasurable, and it cannot be 
shifted. Never has humane institution had so 
wide a field, so wholly to itself, so great and fun- 
damental a work, and such implicit and universal 


confidence, as our common school system. And 
what does the business world demand of it ? What 
is the business world; who compose it; what are 
its objects, its distinctive functions, and the con- 
ditions of their fulfillment ? It is easy to answer 
that it is the great human hive; that it com- 
prises fairly almost every man, woman, and 
child, who exchange with each other multifold 
forms of service to answer indefinite needs. The 
reason of its being, the spriug of its activities, and 
the key to its directions is human desire, whether 
through need or pleasurable choice ; its function is 
the satisfaction of that desire. It measures need 
against need, and service against service. . The 
sum of its activities is nearly the bulk of human 
action. 

Never was the pressure of personal needs of an 
artificial and factitious sort at once so universal 
and intense. What must the schools give pupils ? 
What they need may be summed under two heads, 
and I state them in inverse order: power and 
point of view; force capable of efficient self-direc- 
tion and character which determines its actions 
upon normal lines. Each kind of work demands 
its own instruments; each material is suited to 
form some certain instruments. It is yours, first 
of all, to discover and then to develop fitness,— 
specific fitness. Only so does each child enter 
upon his own career on his own equal chance. 
And, having carefully observed and analyzed your 
child, you are to instruct and educate him. You 
must teach that which sets his power on right 
lines of specific development, and so teach it that 
the development shall go on through life. 

Again, very much of the knowledge which a 
child leaving the common school must use in his 
life-work must be gained in the pursuit of that 
work, and not at your school, which cannot be in 
any sense a professional or technical one. His ac- 
quirement, then, must be of an original character. 

Do we all quite realize what the three R’s, prop- 
erly administered, are capable of doing for aman ? 
Language should be taught in living power, the 
best that its literature contains. Make our busi- 
ness men not so much expert grammarians, per- 
haps, as men with some degree of sound literary 
taste. The sincere workers and scholars and 
artists ought not to be strangers to each other. 
Their one possible common ground is English 
literature. 

I have made almost vain inquiry for an old 
schoolbook which forty-five years ago was in ex- 
tensive use, Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic. Its prob- 
lems, solved without slate or pencil, ‘‘ done in the 
head,’’ covered nearly all the field of arithmetic in 
numbers of the first power and fractions. ‘The 
speaker here impressively spoke of the thorough 
work required in these ‘‘examples.’”” The old 
country schoolhouse method of analysis left an im 
press which the toil and moil of after years could 
not efface. ‘The principles involved were at stake, 
not mere drudgery in committing rules to memory. 
Large growth is a question of good roots; and 
thorough work supplements and creates power. 
The character and method of the child’s early drill 
is highly important. Not so much is a wide range 
required, but a deep grounding and grasp of what 
is acquired. ‘‘ Integrity, truth, honor, and jus- 
tice, or their opposites, inhere in all you teach and 
in the methods you create.’’ Great and important 
is character and the molding of character. 

Society is being cloven into many fragments. It 
is fast becoming, in a much more than superficial 
sense, an agglomeration of hostile camps, each 
representing some great interest, and seeking its 
development at the expense of all others; each 
highly organized, with great display of power; 
each demanding and able to enforce abject obedi- 
ence from its followers; each seeking to dominate, 
and even to reconstruct, the body politic and social 
upon its own narrow lines. 

Ishmael is not the healer of the world’s dis- 
tresses. Woe and death will be the portion of the 
social order that produces him. is habitation 
must perforce be a desert. Personal virtues he 
may possess, but not the cohesiveness that makes 
a nation. He must dwell in tents and apart. 

In your present care and training are the coming 
men, who must enter upon tbis situation to do the 
world’s increasing work, and face its mighty and 
pressing problems, either to solve them or to be 
crushed by them. Who can do more than you to 
give them that singleness of heart and sober-mind- 
edness, that reverent obedience to truth, that sim- 
plicity and sincerity of thought and of purpose, that 
right judgment, without which their failure is 
foredoomed ? And who doves not see that, more 
than ever before, they need to be men of the elear- 
est intelligence and the soundest integrity; men 
of unflawed mental power, of sure moral poise ? 

Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, of Boston, in a few 
words heartily indorsed the pa of Col. Greene, 
and said, as Webster harnessed the words “‘ Lib- 
erty and Union’’ together, so had the — 
put ‘‘ power and character’’ into close relation- 
ship. The value of such a view from a business 
man cannot be overestimated by educators. 


* Abstract of a paper read before the Connecticut 
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State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

IowA.—The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at Des 
Moines, next week, Dec. 28-31; M. W. Bartlett, 
of Cedar Falls, President. The lectures will be 
by Gov. William Larrabee, and Hon. Josiah 
Given, Des Moines ; and papers by L. W. Parish, 
Independence; J. J. McConnell, Atlantic; R. G. 
Sanderson, Burlington; J. L. Picard, lowa City ; 
Geo. Chandler, Osage; F. B. Cooper, Le Mars; 
H. H. Freer, Mt. Vernon; Dr. G. 'T, Carpenter, 
Prof. R. A. Harkness, Prof. S. J. Buck, Supt. 
J. W. Akers, E. R. Eldridge, W. J. Medes, E. 
J. Esgate, Marion; James McNaughton, Council 
Bluffs; C. E. Shelton, DeWitt; P. W. Kaufman, 
Red Oak; O. F. Emerson, Grinnell; Geo. E. 
Marshall, Keokuk; H. A. Simons, Osage. 

State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS.—The building of the Southern Kansas 
Conference College, at Winfield, will cost about 
$50,000. Prof. John E. Earp, Ph.D., D.D., has 
been elected president, and has moved to Winfield. 
Dr. Earp has been professor in De Pauw (formerly 
Indiana Asbury) University, at Greencastle, Ind., 
for about seventeen years, having completed col- 
lege courses in this country and in Germany. He 
is a ripe scholar, a progressive educator, a pro- 
found writer, and a Christian gentleman. Rev. 
J. C. Hall, D.D., first graduate of Baker Univer- 
sity, president of Lewis College for thirteen years, 
has been elected to, and has accepted, a position in 
the faculty. Prof. E. B. Waggoner, A.M., for sev- 
eral years professor of natural science in McKen- 
dree College, Lebanon, Ill., has been secured for 
the chair of natural science. Two more members 
will be added to the faculty as soon as suitable men 
can be found. The college building will be ready 
for occupancy before the Ist of January. 


State Editor, R. J. PORTER, Clarks. 

NEBRASKA.—The following is the program of 
the North Nebraska Teachers Association, to be 
held at Norfolk, Dec. 28, 20, and 30: 

Tuesday Evening.—Address of Welcome, Rev. 
J.J. Parker, Norfolk. Response, J. K. Stable- 
ton, Central City. 

Wednesday Morning.—Paper, ‘‘ Natural Science 
in Our Schools,’’ L. J. Cramer, Columbus. Paper, 
‘*The Recitation,’ J. T. Bruss, Fullerton. 

Wednesday Afternoon.—Paper, ‘‘ Moral Instruc- 


0. Upton, Pierce. Paper, ‘‘ The Natural Devel- 
opment of the Faculties,’’ Geo. L. Farnham, Peru. 
Wednesday Evening.— Lecture, J. J. Points, 
hursday Morning.—Paper, ‘“The High School,”’ 
M. W. Clare, Niobrara, 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Riegelsville Academy, 
B. F. Sandt, A.M., principal, has received from 
its patron, John L. Riegel, the gift of a new 
building, 80 feet by 33, constructed of sandstone, 
and containing a chapel, library, and rooms for 
the principal, with an income of $300 a year, 
available for the increase of the library. 

The State Normal School at West Chester, Dr. 
George M. Philips, principal, has erected two 
new buildings; one, an addition at either end of 
the main hall, and connected with it by iron-lat- 
ticed passage-ways, for dormitory use; the other 
one, for public accommodation, 79 by 65 feet, 
built of green serpentine, with white marble trim- 
mings. This contains, on the first floor, a 
dining-room seating 500 persons, and above it a 
chapel, 33 feet in height, to seat 900 persons also 
a library and reading jroom ; all planned by Geo. 
E. Waring, Jr., the celebrated sanitary engineer. 
Three fourths of the students are preparing to 
teach. 

State Editor, C, W. CABEEN, Nicollet. 

Wisconsin. — The Marinette School Board 
decided to close the city schools for two weeks on 
account of the prevalence of diphtheria. 

Ripon College has over two hundred students, 
and a large number from Wausau, Merrill, and 
other northern cities, will enter next term. 

Recent bequests to Beloit College amount to 
$10,000. 

A pupil in one of the La Crosse schools has at- 
tended 800 days without being absent or tardy. 

The new instructors in Beloit college are, 
David E. Single, a graduate of Chicago Univer- 
ity, and Horace 8. Frisbee, of Waterloo, Ia. 

iss Rose C. Swart, director of practice-work 
in Oshkosh Normal School, has declined the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent of the Philadelphia 
schools, at a salary of $1,800, the salary of her 
present position having been largely increased. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
PEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be sure that the word ‘‘ Horsford’s’’ is on th 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

At the Maine Pedagogical Society meeting at 
Memorial Hall, Brunswick, next week,—Thomas 
Tash, President,—there will be lectures by Prof. F. 
C. Robinson, Pres. Wm. DeW. Hyde, D.D., both 
of Bowdoin College, and Hon. Wm. Crocket, 
Fredricton, N. B.; and papers by Moses True 
Brown, Prin. Boston School of Oratary; C. F. 
Warner, Farmington; Dr. ©. R. Crandall, Port- 
land ; Prof. Geo. C. Chase, Bates College; Pres. 
M. C, Fernald, Ph. D., of the Agricultural College ; 
Dr. G. A. Phillips, Ellsworth; Walter S. Parker, 
Prin. of the Everett School, Boston; and Prof. 
W. H. Jordan, Orono. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Miss Abbie M. White, teacher of drawing in 
the Nashua schools, recently met the Franklin 
teachers by request, and outlined to them the course 
of instruction she pursues with her classes. Miss 
White is a well educated and highly cultured lady, 
and her travels in her own and foreign lands have 
given her a personal acquaintance with art at dif- 
erent ages and in different lands which she has 
ever ready for use. 

Laconia.— The Governor's Island school has 
been given a free library by Stilson Hutchins, of 
Washington, D. C, 

Andover.—W. F. York of Nashua has presented 
a fine collection of North American minerals to the 
Proctor Academy of this city. 

— A company of cadets has been formed in the 
Nashua High School and the Franklin High School. 

— The students of Dartmouth College will put 
on the stage this winter John Howard Payne’s play 
of ‘‘ Brutus,’’ and will make a tour with it to sev- 
eral neighboring cities. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

— Mr. N. 8.French, of the South High School, 
Weymouth, has been appointed submaster of the 
Roxbury High School, Boston, and the vacancy 
thereby occasioned has been filled by the election 
of Edgar R. Downs, for the past seven years prin- 
cipal of the Bates Grammar School, South Wey- 
mouth. 

— Mr. Herbert Welch has sent to the Worces- 
ter Indian Association sixteen photographs of In- 
dian boys and girls, and of buildings, grounds, etc., 
at the Indian School, at Salem, Ore. These very 
interesting photographs are at the Free Public Li- 
brary, where they will be shown to any persons 
who wish to see them. 

— Lieut. Frank L. Harris, the only survivor of 


romantic a record as we have known, is janitor 
of the Lowell School, D. W. Jones, master. 


CT. BR. U. 


The Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union, 
organized last spring, put in operation in Septem- 
ber, under the enthusiastic leadership of Hon. T. 
W. Bicknell, to whose energy and skillful direction 
the JOURNAL owes so much, is rallying a large 
constituency in all sections of the country, The 


president has recently returned from an extended + 


tour in the interest of the Union throughout the 


West. The expense of belonging to the Union is 
next to nothing. 

There are nine courses of study, extending over 
three years ; viz., 

. Principles of Education. 

2. Methods of Teaching. 

3. Biography and History of Education. 
4. Sehool Supervision. 

5. Psychology. 

6. School Economics. 

7. General History. 

8. Political Economy. 

9. Kindergarten and Primary Work. 

Distributed as follows : 

First year: (1) Principles of Education, (2) 
Methods of Education, (3) General History. 

Second year : (1) History of Education, (2) School 
Supervision, Primary and Kindergarten work, and 
(3) General History. 

Third year: (1) Psychology, (2) School Eeo- 
nomies, and (3) Political Economy. 

A certificate, signed by the chancellor and the 
president, will be given at the end of the first 
year to each student who has followed out the 
required memoranda relating to the first year’s 
reading. This certificate will become a diploma by 
the adding of two Socratic seals which will be given 
at the completion of the second and third years of 
required reading. The work may begin at any 
time. 


A GHOST 


is a myth, but solid reality will be known by those 
who write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, thereb 
learning, free, about work that they can do and livea 
home, wherever they reside, at a profit of from $5 to #25 
and upwards daily. Some have earned over $50 ina aU 
Capital not needed. Hallett & Co. will start you. Allis 
Del rom start. 


new. ay not. Pay absolutely sure 
Wealth awaits every worker. 


The ‘Young Folks’ Oyclopedia’ = — — — 
The American Teacher. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ CYGLOPIEDIA 81.00 A YEAR. KUROPEAN 
adaress SHELDON, } EPrrors. V ACG ATION 


«*« Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. To teachers 


for $2.25. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


YOU WISH HELP 


IN YOUR school-room work. 


Help to make you a better 


teacher ? Of course to be a better teacher means that you can 
get a better salary, as well as teach more intelligently the im- 


mortal beings under your care. 


can better direct you where 


We know of nothing that 
to get the best help possible 


in Na work than our 
his is a catalogue we 
have just published con- 


Helps for Teachers 


taining acarefully classi- 


fied and indexed descriptive list of 


250 BEST TEACHERS’ BOOKS, 


It is the only 5,9 the kind published. Everybody who has 


seen it is delighted. 


he preface says: “ This catalogue is sent 


out to aid the teacher in knowing what important works on edu- 


cation are published, their characteristics and prices. 
many books are published which are useless to own. 
We give a classified list of the books that 


as curiosities merely. 


A great 
They exist 


are recognized as possessing practical value. Perhaps few teachers 
will buy all these, but they will need to know what are published 


in order to make wise selec- 


Teachers’ Prices. 


” 
tions, A sample copy of TrREASURE- 


Trove, (monthly, illustrated, 
$1.00 a year,) for 10 cts. 


But the best thing about this 


catalogue is the teachers’ prices. 


We deem it a fair and square thing to give every teacher, whether 
he ask for it or not, the discount usually given to teachers. If 
you have this catalogue you can of course save money on nearly 
every book you buy. A large stock of every book described is 
kept on hand, and orders can be filled atonce. Let us hear 
from you all. Catalogue mailed to any address for 4c. in stamps. 


To those who mention this paper 


it will be sent FREE. Address 


Shaw a Donnell’s Sc 
vices. Cloth, 24 pp., 
1,00; by mail, 9c. 
wick’s Han 2 
to teachers, 8oc,; by mail, 
scriptive circulars. 


ool De- 
$1.25; to teachers, 
and South- 


’ ‘wo NEW po ular books are just ready . 
. Cloth 88 $x 09 5 

y He ps »2 pp 


TOUR! 


To the teacher, clergyman, 
is fully the equivalent of half 


worker. 


summer suffices to re-establish 


energy of earlier years. 


Our twenty-third party will 


arriving in New York, on the 
Special rates to teachers forming sections. 
Drs. L. C. & C. L. LOOMIS, 


Address 


New 


or. student, the tour of Europe 


a college course. No vacation 


investment can make an equal return to the wearied brain- 
A thousand new fields of thought and enjoyment are 


opened to him; and in this new life and new pleasure a single 


the vivacity, the zest, and the 


Not elsewhere with mortals do knowl- 
edge, health, and pleasure so join hands as when the American 
scholar, under happy surroundings and arrangements, for the 


first time treads the soil of Europe. 


leave June 16, under our own 


personal direction, for the tour from Edinburgh to Naples, 


return, Sept. 5. 


Washington, D. C. 


Circulars may be obtained by addressing 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 
By Rey. A. D. MAYO. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., . $1.00. 


Address ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
857 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AVE MONEY by subscribing 
through the N. E. Pus. Co.’s 


Subscription Agency. 


Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
bright designs. 10c, Gum OaRp Oo., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales. - 
Uncle Sam's Medal of Honor. - 
Drawing from Memory. - - 
Story of the Saracens. - 


American Literature. - e 
The Dragon, Image, and Demon. - - 
Parables of Our Saviour. 
How to Form a Library. 
Silence of Dean Maitland. - - - : ° 
Sketches from My Life. - 
Some Essays of Elia. - - 
Snares and Safeguards. 
Democracy. - ° 
Homespun Yarns. - - - 
In the Clouds. - - - ° 
The Silver Bridge, and Other Poems. - - 
First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. - 
Taken by Siege. . 
A Signal Success - 
Introduction to the Study of Browning's Poetry. 
Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth ntury. - - 
Tehitchikoff'’s Journeys. 2 vols. 
uper Questions and y Replies. - - - 
of Architecture. ° 


utline History 
Stories of Art. 
Agnes Surriage. - - - - - 
Count Xavier. - - - - 
New Songs and Ballads. - 
More Graphic Pictures. - - - : - 
Homes and Haunts ofthe Poets. - - 
On the Use of Water Colors for Beginners. - - 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Stickney Ginn & Co, Boston, B 45 
Rodenbough G P Putnem’s Sons, N Y, 2 00 
Gilman 1 50 
Du Boise A C Armstrong & Co, N Y, 1 75 
Taylor “ 1 75 
Doyle D Appleton & Co, N Y, 2 00 
Pas a 50 
Lamb 2 00 
Trowbridge American 8 8 Union, Phila, i110 
Adams D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 15 
Lowell Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston, 1 25 
Murfree 1 25 
Akers “ 1 25 
Berts JB Lippincott Co, Phila, 
Potter ? 1 00 
Coston “ 2 00 
Colton D C Heath & Co, Boston, 85 
Corson 1 50 
Brandes T ¥ Crowell & Co, N ¥, 400 
‘ol “ 2 50 
Oliphant New Eng Pub Co, Boston 75 
Clement White, Stokes, & Allen, Ny, 2 50 
Clement Ticknor & Co, Boston, 4 50 
Bynner “ 1 50 
Crane Geo Routledge & Sons, N Y, 2 00 
Caldecott bed 8 00 
Closson L Prang & Co, Boston, 1 00 
Turner 3 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


FROM ‘‘ THE NEW SOUTH.” 


CoLuMbBus, Miss., Oct. 30, 1885. | 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: — The remarkable suc- 
cess of your Compound Oxygen Treatment in my 
mother’s case induced me to adopt it in my own. 
For more than fifteen years I have been troubled 
more or less with Dyspepsia, and for over six I have 
suffered intensely and continuously from Indigestion, 
Constipation, and Hemorrhoids. had severe head- 
aches almost every week, and was compelled to use 
morphine for relief from this, as well as purgatives 
for the former. 

I had tried all the usual remedies for these, but’ 
with only temporary relief, and my condition stead- 
ily grew worse. In July last I was prostrated for 
ten days by an attack of hemorrhoids of unusual 
severity. After partial recovery I resorted to your 
Compound Oxygen, which more than met my expec- 
tations. I have no headaches, and no symptoms of 
Dyspepsia of any kind. In a word, my restoration 
to heaith I regard as complete. 

Respectfully, W. H. WorTHINGTON, Editor. 

A volume of nearly 200 pages, entitled ‘‘ Com- 

Oxygen, Its Mode of Action and Results,”’ 

will be mailed free to any address on application 
to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


WE call special attention to The Loomis Select 
European Parties for 1887, advertised in our col- 
umns. The experience of. these gentlemen, of 


eleven seasons in Europe, has qualified them not 
only to select the hest route, but also wisely to guide 
and oversee the ies who intrust themselves 
to their care; and it is worthy of special notice, 
that not one of the hundreds who have made the 
tour, during these years, has ever mest with serious 
illness, accident, or personal misfortune. The sea- 
son selected,— from the middle of June, to the 
first of September,— is the most favorable for 
profit and pleasure, and especially suited to teach- 
ers and students who largely make up these parties. 
For cireulars giving fall partic apply to 
Hiram Orcett, Manager N. E. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WE have delayed calling attention to the an- 
nouncement of ‘‘ De Medicis,’’ 347 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City, in this issue of the JouRNAL 
until we could personally test the merits of his 
Oxzyn Balm.”’ After a trial of three weeks we 
find that it proves to be one of the best hygienic 
remedies for the skin, we have ever used. It 
purges it of all impurities, and gives to the sarface 
a healthy and natural softness. We commend it 
to those having any defects of the skin. Follow 
the directions of the advertisement and you will 


secure the Balm and save money. Address De 
Medicis, 347 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


Tue Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail- 
way are distributing a very handsome Calendar 
for 1887. On receipt of six cents in postage 
ours with full address of party sending, A. V. 
H. Carpenter, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Ag’t, Mil- 
— Wis., will send a Calendar by return 


THE Hoosac Tunnel Line is becoming more and 
more the favorite western route, not only from 
its beautiful scenery, and admirable connections. 
but also from the enterprise and gentlemanly ser- 
vice rendered in all departments of the manage- 
ment. In the increasing prosperity of this route 
the multitude of its patrons rejoice. 


IF you go to New York you will find the GRAND 
Union Hore., opposite the Grand Central Depot, 


a good place to stop. You can get an excellent 
room for $1.00 a day. The Restaurant is first- 
class, and moderate in price. The fact that it is 
always full is the best argument in its favor. 


Mr. W. D. Howes has written for The 
Youth's Companion three charming articles record- 
ing his early life in Ohio. It is actual experienee)! 
not fiction, and it brings out, with many exquisite 
touches, the life of a boy in a western log cabin. 

THE Union Pacific railroad is doing itself grand 
this year by running Popular Monthly Winter Ex- 
eursions, Dec. 29, Jan. 19, Feb. 16, March 16, 


return for sixty dollars. M. T. Dennis, of 290 
Washington street, Boston, or J. W. Morse, of 
Omaha, will give information, or we will send cir- 
culars from this office. 


Don’? fail to read the anouncement of A. Lovell 


& Co., Astor Place, New York, in this issue of 
the JOURNAL, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— The newspaper reporter understands how to 
work up a climax of horrors. After telling of a 
severe accident which had befallen John Smith, 
the reporter adds, ‘‘He is married.’’— Boston Tran- 
script. 


— It is truly wonderful to see how the name of 
Lydia E. Pinkham is a household word among the 
wives and mothers of our land. 

— A Boston woman, by way of experiment, re- 
cently tied a pedometer to her chin, and discovered 
that she talked thirty-three miles between break- 
fast and lunch.—Life. 

— CocAINE, IODOFORM OR MERCURIALS in 
any form in the treatment of catarrh or hay fevor 
should be avoided, as they are both injurious and 
dangerous. Lodoform is easily detected by its offen- 
sive odor. The only reliable eatarrh remedy on the 
market to-day is Ely’s Cream Balm, being free from 
all poisonous drugs. It has cured thousands of acute 
and chronic eases, where all other remedies have 
failed. A particle is applied into each nostril ; no 
pain ; agreeable to use. Price 50 cents of draggists. 


— Anew yacht, the Thistle, is being built on 
the Clyde to contend, eventually, for the America’s 
cup. It should not be difficult for the Mayflower 
to sail the Thistle down.—N. Y. World. 


— Physicians prescribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
cases of scrofula, and in every form of chronic 
disease, because this medicine is safer to take, and 
more highly concentrated, than any other prepara- 
tion. It can always be depended upon as an ef- 
fective blood purifier. 

— There isa strong suspicion afloat out West 
that the reason Bartholdi made his statue bare- 
headed is because to put a hat on her of the pres- 
ent fashion would make her about three hundred 
feet higher.—St. Paul Herald. 

— We notice the ladies of this city have im- 
proved in looks of late ; Lydia E. Pinkham’s Veg- 
etable Compound must be selling big. 


Gifts for the Older Scholars, 


NEW LIBRARIES IN CLOTH BINDINGS. 


The Victory Series (6), 30 cent books. 

Out of School Series (6), 40 cent books. 

The Children’s Hour Library (6), 50 ct. books. 
Winter Evening Tales (4), 75 cent books. 
The Reading Union Library (10), $1.00 books. 
Our Adventure Library (4), $1.25 books. 
Sweet Home Series (3), $1.25 books. 

Rocky Fork Library (6), $1.50 books. 


Special discount given to teachers from these Cata- 
logue prices. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida? 


If 80. you can go via the Monon Route, via Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, Nash- 
ville, Blount 2 , Birmingham, Montgomery 
Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the same money tha 
will take you through the dreary, uninhabited Missis- 
sippl swamps; we are confident that you cannot select 
a line to the South, enjoying half the advantages that 
are possessed by the MoNON RovuTE and its South- 
érn connections. 

When you decide to ge South, make up your mind 
to travel over the line that passes through the best 
country and gives you the best places to stop over. 
This is emphatically the Monon RovuTz, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Nashville and the Cincin- 
nati, Southern Railways ; Pullman Palace Sleepers, 
Palace Coaches, double daily trains. The best to 
Cincinnati Loufsville, New Orleans, or Florida. 


from all prominent eastern cities, via Omaha or 
Kansas City, to San Francisco or Los Angeles and 


For full information descriptive 
ete., address E. O. McCormick, Gen’! Agt., 
Monon Route, 73 Clark St., Chicago. 


NY... 


ATI 


Original Accident Go 


OF AMERICA, 


Asy 
INSURANCE 
>OMPANY. 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Issv=EesS 
d in price b tion; N 
ACCIDENT POLICIES, graded price by occupation; Nor 


tion, but paid pro rata. 
ISSUES ALSO THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY 


in the market. 
able, World-Wide. 


Indefeasible, Non-Forfeit- 


Paid Policy-Holders Over $12,500,000.’ 


ASSETS, $8,417,000. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 


ALL ITS POLICIES CONTAIN LIBERAL NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS. 


ALL CLAIMS Without Discount, and immediately u 
Pays ALL Cli vill PERMANENTLY secure FULL PAYM 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 


n receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. Rates as Low 


NT of the Face Value of Policies. 


_ SURPLUS, $2,096,000. 


JOHN E, MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Look Out 


for the 


‘Youth's Companion 


$1500 Prize 


To begin Jan. 1st—In Eight Chapters—ttlustrated. 
“BLIND BROTHER.” 


A Tale of the Pennsylvania Mines. 


Two Millions of People Will Read It. 


The Companion is published weekly. 
Specimen copies free. Please mention this paper. 


; Address PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Price, $1.75 a Year. 


| 


Gifts for Primary Scholars, jALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 
NEW LIBRARIES IN BEAUTIFUL CLOTH | GHAUTAU UA UNIVERSITY 


The New Pussy Willow Library, 12 vols. 
The Fairy Bing Library, 12 vols. 
The New Nursery Library, 12 vols. 
The Chimney Corner Library, 6 vols. 

ie Now ready, at $2.00 per dozen volumes. 
Golden Days at Home for the Little Folks. 

Covers in Colors and Gold. 

($1.50 per dozen volumes. 


The Winsome Library. Cover in Colors and 


Gold. 5 vols. 

Liwule Bertie Picture Library. Cloth Bind- 
ing. 12 vols. 

Neddie sae Maggie Library. Cloth Binding. 


12 vols. 
Christmas Stocking Library. Cloth Binding. 
6 vols. iF $1.00 per dozen volumes. 
Neddie and Maggie Library. Chromo Cover. 
12 volumes. 
Baby Clever Series. Chromo Cover. 6 vols. 
Pet Series. Chromo Cover. 6 vols. 
te" 75 cents per dozen. 


D. LOTHROP & CU., 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED in.cvgty tows, for, MeCtettan’s 


Own Story,” revealing the secret 
history of the first two years of the War for the Un- 
ion, with letters to his young wife from the battle- 
fields; statements and documents that will dispel all 
prejudice, 1 vol.. finely illustrated. W. H. THomMP- 
SON & Co., 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


Inst and crowning life work, Tull of 
est, humor and pathos. B; of 
$ ter and tears,” it sells af sight to all. it is added 
‘eand of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN 
TT. 1000 Agents —Men and Women. $1060 
a erms 
D. WORTHINGTON & 


TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletins and information. 
. THOMAS W. SICENELI, President, 
in, 


ONE WINDOW FREE. 


Any one interested in schools send- 3 e BEES 
ing their address, will be sent, free 
of all expense, an IDEAL Window 2, % 
SHADE to fit any window, 

: 
= Re =] 
= Se 
ESE 
808 
We 
Bill 
See 
They combine the good features of ie Eg 
Venetian outside or inside blinds, 2528.4 ° 
and cotton shades, and cost less. BS eag-—— 


IDEAL WINDOW SHADE CO., 


59 and 61 Fort &t., Detroit, Mich. 


af, 
" 
MORAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 
oy 
— 
| 
= | 
| | 
| 


Dec. 23,91886. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


——- 
THE MAGAZI 4 her 
Yours for Health EE MAGASINES eachers’ Agencies. Geachers’ Agencies. 
LYDIA E the Political Science | 
Qua yw ound fully equal to its predeces- 
and value ofits DEST TEACHERS, | NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 

AM’S Mr. White of the promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. Bone ont proce 

ost) discusses the probl sent 7 cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the 
VEGETABLE shrinkage of the bank note ts. that our income is derived from commissions thus 
cle called “ Scientifie Socialism,” Mr. Herbert L. OVERS without charge. Free 


- Is a Positive Cure 


or ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 
our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 
PLEASANT TO THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 


CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF Price. 
Mrs. Privk#AN’s “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIROULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 


AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Pauper. 


ITS K&EP UP THE SALE. 
Iv 1s A BLZSSING TO OVERWORKED WomEN. Ir 
MOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMU- 
LANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH. CUKES 
LEUCORRHGA. MENSTRUAL PERIODS PASSED without PAIX, 

Physicians Use It and Prescribe It. 

(2 Ir REVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES AND 
HARMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES ELASTICITY 
AND FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THE NATURAL LUSTRE 
TO THE EYE, AND PLANTS ON THE PALE CHEEK OF WOMAN THE 
FRESH ROSES OF LIYE’S SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIME. 

WEARY WOMEN PRAISE IT. 

Its purpose is solely for the legitimate healing of dis- 
ease and the relief of pain, and it does ALL it claims to do, 

It will cure entirely all ovarian or vaginal troubles, 
Inflammation and Ulceration, Falling and Displacements, 
and consequent Spinal Weakness, and is particularly 
adapted to the Change of Life. r 

AN ANCEL OF MERCY. 

THE Woman’s Sure Friend ¥oR ALL, DELICATE AND COM- 
PLICATED TROUBLES. LADIES IT WILL NOT PERFORM SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS OR CURE CANCER, BUT IT WILL UNDER ALL OIR- 
CUMSTANCES, ACT IN HARMONY WITII THE LAWS OF NATURE. 
(2 THAT FEELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITs USE, 

All Sold by Druggists.-@a 

MRS, PINKHAM’S LIVER PILLS CoNnsTIPATION, 

BILIOUSNESS AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 25 CENTS. 


CATARRH 


ream Balm isnot g liquid, snuff or powder. 

No injurious drugs. No offensive odor. 

Applied intoeach nostril is quickly absorbed 
A Quick Relief. A Positive Cure. 

50 cents at Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cents. 

Send for Circular and Testimonials. 


Ely Brothers, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


The notice below, cut out and sent with an 
ie order for % lb. of OXZYN , is good for 25 cents. 


contrary to current cos- 

XZY0l N metics which cover up 

} facial defects, primari- 

ly purges the skin of impurities, and secondarily 

feeds the skin. For BEAUTIFYING THE COM- 
PLEXION IT HAS NO EQUAL. 

Miss Kate Stanton, M.D., says: ‘‘ I take great 
pleasure in recommending Oxzyn Balm as a hy- 
gienic remedy for preserving a fair and healthy 
complexion.’ 


We have the pigment recommendations from the 
most competent judges. 

For full particulars address, with stamps, the only 
manufacturers and proprietors, DE MEDICIS, 347 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

N. B.—Quarter-pound parcels sent by mail, to any 
address, on receipt of $1.00. 


y cure 1 do not mean merely to I $! 


en I sa’ 
time and then have them return n, I mean aradical cure. 
1 have made the disease of Fink EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases, Because others have failed is no reason for 
now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise anda 
Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 


SHORTHAND 


* 


Osgeod gives a clear and systematic presentation of 
the views of Rodbertus, the father of modern state- 
socialism, Professor George B. Newcomb, of the 
College of the city of York, treats “Theories of 
Property” from a legal-philosophic point of view. 
Mr. Frank J. Goodnow, of Columbia College, de- 
scribes * Judicial Remedies against Administrative 
Action,” comparing our system with the French sys- 
tem. Prof. John W. Burgess reviews Von Holst’s 

Public Law of the United States,” praising the 
book highly, but indicating a number of grave errors. 
Dr. John Eliot Brown (of the N. Y. Independent) 
concludes his account of the “Conflict of East and 
West in Egypt,” describing the sending of Gordon 
to the Soudan, and the failure of Wolseley’s relief 
expedition. $3.00 a year; 75 cents anumber. Ginn 
& Co., publishers. 


— Seriimer’s Magazine, Vol. 1., No. 1, for January, 
1887, has a very inviting table of contents, and is fully 
and handsomely illustrated. The frontispiece rep- 
resents Gambetta proclaiming the republic of France. 
The picture was drawn by Howard Pyle, and en- 
graved by Frank French. The leading article is one 
of great value and interest, by E. B. Washburne, 
ex-Minister of United States to France ; topic, ‘“‘ Rem- 
iniseences of the Siege and Commune of Paris.” 
Among the other contributors are Francis A. Walker 
on “Socialism”; F. V. Greene, Capt. of U. 8. Engt- 
neers, on Our Defenceless Coasts’; The Babylo- 
nian Seals,” by William Hayes Ward. All are well 
illustrated by portraits, maps, sketches, and dia- 
grams. Arlo Bates furnishes three charming “ Son- 
nets in Shadow,” and if the first number is any indi- 
cation of what this new magazine is to be in the fu- 
ture, it will prove a great acquisition to American 
magazine literature. Itis printed in two columns to 
the page, with good, clear type, and well executed in 
all respects. 


— Arthur's Home Magazine for January, 1887, has 
an unusually attractive table of contents and illus- 
trations. The short stories are very good. The lit- 
erature is wholly original, and for a clean style of 
fiction, suitable for the intimate associations of home, 
could not be bettered. In addition to a serial story 
of great merit, and a number of short stories of more 
than usual interest, there are portions of the maga- 
zine sppropeuned to temperance, housekeeping, nee- 
dle and other fancy work, the whole making up a 
book very charming in character, and wholly epero- 
priate to the purposes indicated by its name. Itcon- 
tinues to be one of the best of the low price month- 
lies, and its handsome new form gives pleasing evi- 
dence of both good taste and prosperity. rice, 
$2.00 a year. Philadelphia: T. 8. Arthur & Son. 


— The Quiver for January opens with the second 
and last paper on the “London Busmen,” written bya 
Special Commission of the magazine. These articles 
have proved among the most interesting this period- 
ical has given us. “Some London Homes for Work- 
ing Boys” are described, and they seem to be ad- 
mirably managed, recreation as well as training being 
an important part of their method. An interesting 
account is given of the “ Indian Farms and Training 
School in Canada,” by Margaret Polson Murray. 
The second and concluding paper on * A Boat Jour- 
ney Eight Hundred Miles Overland” is given, to- 
gether with three serial and some shorter stories and 
— and a large bundle of “ Short Arrows.” 

assell & Co. ; 15 cents a number; $1.50 a year in ad- 
vance. 

—The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health 
for December, presents a fine table of contents. Re 
Cloud, Chief of the Dakotas, is given the place of 
bonor, with an excellent portrait and interesting 
sketch. “ Anthropometry” is considered by a con- 
cise and vigorous writer; “ Familiar Talks with Our 
Young People,” ver fully illustrated, is on Benevo- 
lence, Imitation, and Human Nature. January, 1887, 
begins the eighty-fourth volume. A long life, cer- 
tainly, for a publication which advocates an especial 
science. Its mail list includes every land, and man 
of ‘the islands of the sea.’”’ Its patrons are of all 
classes of thinking people. Published by Fowler & 
Wells Co., 753 Broadway, N. Y., at $2.00 per year; 
20 cents per number. 


— The Leonard Scott Publication Co., 1104 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, announce the exclusive control of 
the American issue of the Scottish Review, a new and 
popular quarterly. It will, in its general tone and 
character, cover much of the ground lately occupied 
by the British Quarterty, whick was discontinued 
with the number for April, 1886. Itis the only Scot- 
tish quarterly. and considerable space is therefore 
regularly devoted to peculiarly Scottish questions. 
The ny continental reviews and magazines, 
— French, German, Italian, Dutch, Russian,— are 
summarized each quarter. Price, $3.00 a year; 90 
cents a number. 


— Queries for December completes the second year 
of its very successful existence. It has been twice 
enlarged, and further improvements are in contem- 

lation. The present number contains a good por- 

rait of Robert Browning, with a study of his life and 

try; rtrait of Jean oe and life by Mrs. 
BK. Bolton and selections from her works; por- 
trait of Martha Washington, anillustrated poem and 
an ideal picture. An index to the second volume ac- 
companies this number. Buffalo: C. L. Sherrill & 
Co., publishers ; $1.00 per year. 


— Geo. W. Cable will have the first half of a two- 

art story, “‘Carancro,” in the January Century. It 
fs a story of the Louisiana Acadians. Prof. 8. P. 
Langley of Alleghany University will again com- 
mence his new astronomy papers. The first of these 
will be on * Comets and Meteors,” with nine striking 
illustrations. 

— No home blessed with a baby is complete without 
the monthly visits of Babyhood, that delight, com- 
fort, and aid of the mother ; the only publication in the 
world devoted tothe care of young children. 15 Beek- 
man St., N Y. $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. 


— Treasure-Trove, for December, is a merry Christ- 
mas number, beautifully illustrated and filled with 
excellent juvenile literature. New York: Treasure- 
Trove Publishing Co. $1.00 per year; single copies, 
10 cents. 

— The Western Magazine, for December, has an ar- 
ticle on the Michigat’ University of great interest to 
educators. Price, $4.00 a year. Published at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

— The Catholic World, for December, 1886, is a 
number of great merit. It has thirteen able articles. 
Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents per number. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Academy, for December; terms, $1.00 a year. 


racuse: Geo, A. on. 
Sith California Teacher, for November; terms, $2. 
San Francisco: Thomas E. Flynn & Co. 
The Homiletic Review, for December; terms, $3.00 
ayear; 30cts.acopy. New York: Punk & Wagnalls. 
he Educatio Record, for November; terms, 


1.00 ayear; 10 cents a number. Montreal: Gazette 
Printing Co. 


School Property rented and sold. 
Schoo! and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., | 
AMERICAN SCHOOL LNSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y¥. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 
Promptly Tieitet for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 


School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COVYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Sucorssrut TracueErs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


EXCa 
Teachers’ Bureau Re 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Colleges and Scholl. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
D Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
e examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TaALBoT, M.D., Dean, Bost« 


College, Hanover, N. H. 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 

tric — ane Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. — 


_INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 


Address C. BRAGDON, Prineipal._ 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further Potecon tt apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon Hous iy Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, 
For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


particulars, address 
ve E. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WeEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScoTrT. 


ISLAND STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of studemts. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


Hop Plaster 


Without doubt the BEST plaster made, When 
i or soreness, instant 


Registration gives us the /argest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 

E. AVERY, 


R. 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


American Bureau of Education, 


las, Tex.; N. VW. City; New Orleans, La.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn., supplics 


TEACHERS rosirioxs, COLLEGES 


POSITIONS, 
And schools with Professors Prisgpals, Assistants, 
and Tutors—graduates from Johns I opkins, Cornell, 
Harvard, Yale, and almost every other Universi 
and oe in America ; also undergraduates of 
grates tovernesses for families, and Music and 
rt Teachers from the best Colleges and Conserva- 
tories; Institutions with all kind of modern furniture 
and apparatus at lowest prices. Organized by expe- 
rienced educators. Facilities, in many —— un- 
equaled by any other Bureau or School Agency. 
Patronage from every quarter of the U.S. Endorsed 
in 30 states. Teachers desiring positions apply at 
any time; those who have positions, but desire to 
change, the earlier they apply the better; those who 
are without positions register at once. Schools in 
different countries open almost every month. Addi- 
tions and changes in faculties are continually bein 
made. Many teachers fail to hold positions secur 
them in vacations. We have continuous calls for 
teachers. For a Registration Biank send stamp to 
the above address at any office mentioned (one regis- 
tration sufficient for all). 
References as to the President’s character and rep- 
utation as an educational worker: Bishop McTyetre, 
Pres. of Vanderbilt Univ.; Rev. Geo. W. Price, D.D., 
Pres. N.C. Y. L.; Rev. W. E. Ward, D.D., Pres. 
Ward’s Semin ; Hon. W. B. Bate, Gov., Tenn. 
Clip this advertisement for future reference. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 
Does business in every State and Territory. 
—— Teachers less than any other reliable 
gency. 
Pe. Charges to School Officers for services ren- 


Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 


Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 
Address or call u 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Ma § 
8 Somerset St., Beaton, Mass, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


“Tam highly pleased with the position you have 
Secured for me [in a city near Boston, salary, $600), 
and shall be ready to pay the commission due, at the 
end of the first four weeks of teaching. I shall take 
pleasure in recommending your agency, and in prov- 
ing myself worthy of your approval by earnest work 
in my school.” Miss L. M. H. 
Holyoke, Mass., Nov. 30, 1886. 


Primary and Grammar Teachers, 


Who have had normal training and suecessful expe- 
rience, WANTED for Schools in the vicinity of 
Boston and elsewhere. Apply at once to 
HIRAM CUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


Is wanted to take charge of a well established Ladies’ 
College in a desirable location, in one of the South- 
ern States. ‘‘He must be a Baptist, married, a man 
of good address, onetay and experience in —— 
schools, and must be a ie to furnish $1250 to purchase 
a half interest in pianos, furniture, ete. The build- 
ings which cost ,000 are free to the managers. 
This is a first class opening for the right man. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
2 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a University in New Orleans, a teacher of Music 
and Drawing. A member of the Baptist Church pre- 
ferred. Apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


By the ist of January or sooner, in a first-class Insti- 
tute in Pennsylvania, a lady teacher qualified to teach 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Elementary Drawing, 
and Common English. She must have had some ex- 
rience in teaching. Good salary will be id for 


e right person to fill the ition. Apply 
HIRAM BR CUTT, Manzenr, 
N. E. Bureau of Educatio 
8 rset Street, Boston. 


Reduced to 25 Cents! 


ENLARGED 
REVISED, Manual of Gymnastics. 


PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS 
OF EVERY LIVE TEACHER. 


Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St. 


CAN BE REALIZED BY CHANGING 


Large reserve guarantee = Pamp 


Four Per Cent Government Bon 
$ into 6 per cent. Debentures. Capital g600, 

AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co.,150 Nassau st. N.Y. 
HON. E. 8. TOBEY, Boston Representative. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUOATION. 


Vol. XXIV.—No. 24. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD EXAMINE 


The Sentence and Word Book. 


A Guide to Writing, Spelling, and Composition, by the Word and Sentence Methods. 
By JAMES JOHONNOT, 


Author of “Principles and Practice of Teaching,” ‘* Geographical Reader,” ‘“ Natural History 
Readers,” “ How we Live.” 


Morro: * The letter killeth; but the spirit giveth life.” 


ta Get it, and examine it. Every good teacher will commend it, and use it. 49 
Sample copy will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher or school officer, on receipt of introductory price, 24 cts. 


D, APPLETON & CO, Publishers New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


INO HOUSE IN AMERICA 


Can supply a greater variety of the 
VERY BEST BOOKS 


— FOR —- 


Supplementary Reading, 
At the lowest prices, than 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : CHICAGO : 
30 Franklin Street. 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 


8S. R. WINCHELL, General Agent. 


A New Departure in Supplementary Reading. 


THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND. 


1Sso-16435. 
By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. _ With 241 Illustrations and Maps. 
One Volume, I2mo. Retail Price, $1.50. Introduction Price, $1.00. 


From FRANCIS PARKMAN. 

“I have readthe Making of New England, and like it enoocdingy, 
“The matter is well chosen, and well arranged. I particularly like the presentation of the various 
minor settlements between the coming of the Pilgrims and the great Massachusetts Emigration,—a mat- 


ter of a meng people are almostignorant. The picture of ear —- life is clear and excellent. 
of a competent teacher, the book will be very effective in exciting a wholesome interest 


history.” 
Correspond solicited. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 
TEACHERS! 


BARNES’ NEW CHOGRAPHY. Es is the time to turn your “Dead Stock.” We 
i urchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 


ave. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 


Two Seeks Only. ht, date, arid condition 

Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, -60 cl 
Com AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
Comptcte Geography, eth, 8-35 | petter than market rates. The largest and cheapest 


‘On the Observational and Inductive Methods.”—|jine of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
Christian Union. ERENCE BOOKS in this count 

These books are giving a good account of them- EDWARD E. "SABB & CO. 
selves. Already adopted by New York City, Anguets, 578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Me., (lyn, Louisville, Ky., Saratoga, 
MONROE'S INE W READERS. 


N. J., and elsewhere. Their reputation 
y be seen in the following extracts : 
THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


ar he plan of the book is excellent.””—Academ 
*“* Masterpieces of Science and Art.” 

CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 


School Journal. 
* Illustrations artistic, eee perfect, Text clear and 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


com Ch 
odical in clear and perspicu_ 
ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
GIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


in, statement, and elegant in construction.” — 
COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“In the front rank of practical school books.”— 
THOS. NELSON & SON, 


New Engiand Journal of Education. 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 


on . 
A. 8. BARNES & Publishers 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


111 & 113 William 8t., NEW YO 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston 

171 Broadway. | OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY.  12mo, cl., $1.50.| p 
CLARK & MAYNARD, NEW YORK, |THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
Anderson’s Histeries and — Readers; OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 
S LOCK- 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome 
Send for catalogues. tt 


HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S 
Theomseon’s New ~ and Algebra; 
Lessons in 
int Migher Lessons in English; |THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


— New York 


OOD’S, DR. SAUVEUR’ 8S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
TAUCHNITZ’S Leipsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 
French Course ; 
mutchioone a and Hygiene. PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
J. D. WILLIAMS, H. I. SMITH, 
181 Wabash Ave., Chicago: _ Franklin St, ARTISTS MATEEIALS. 
Ss. S. HAMILL, 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
159 22d Street, 


CABL SCHOENHOF, 


144 Tremont Sireet, Beston. 
“tuthor of Selence of PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS 
WILL OPEN HIS To which special attention is called. 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, These MODELS have been specially designed for 


teaching of Form and Drawing in Prim 
FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE ist, 1887, and Grammar Schools. They consist of both tids 
SECOND JULY 18th, 1887. 


and ina aly graded series 
Pupils for Teachers of Elocution and the greatest, re 
Dramatic Readers. Send for Circular. 


furnished a te lowest possible 
Teacher's Manual of Penmanship. 


have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
otage, and at 


Gives full directions for organizing classes. ental address 
Gives full directions for Fosrrson, PEN-HOLDING, HE we and p EDUCATIONAT. co. 
7 Park St., Boston, “Mass. 


TRACING, and COUNTING. 
Dese 


s all the letters practically. 79 WABASH AVENUE. 


and | action.—Class Characteristics of Delivery. 


A CHEAP EDITION 


— or — 


FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN, 


By MISS JARVIS, 


Has Just Been Issuep (DECEMBER), 
And will be sold at the low price of 
65 Cents by Mail. 


It is handsomely printed, and neatly and dura- 
bly bound. This book is recommended for both 
the Primary and Kindergarten departments of the 
National Teachers’ Reading Circle. It should be 
in the library of every teacher and every parent. 
Single sentences in it contain suggestions of 
more value than can be found in libraries of 
other pedagogical works. Froebel understood | B 
the nature of children better than any other 
author past or present. In ordering, state 
whether you wish the book in cloth, ($1.35), 
or in boards, (65 cents). Address 

A. LOVELL & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

16 Astor Place, New York. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1. se 
Lessons in Physical Geog., 4.1 

im Elem. Chemistry, 
x ones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon» EI I im Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.235 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New Work. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

a? mery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
rooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

Standard Arith. Course Separating Mental 

2. Union Arith. Course, 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s ane rigonometry. 

Brooks’s y of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


A NEW BOOK by A. MELVILLE BELL. 

Easays and Postscripts on Elocution.’ 

Contents :—The Science of Elocution —Faults in Read- 
ing and Speaking.—En —English Pho- 
netic Elements. ~ Alphabetics — Relation of Tones to 
Language.—The Tones of Speech.—The Instrument ot 
Speech,—Respiration in Speech .—Phonetic Syllabication. 
—Accent.—Emphasis.—Rhythm as Affecting Reading.— 
Rhymé as Affecting Pronunciation.—Expressive Speech. 
mpediments of Speech, — ography. — o 
Speech. — Imitation. — Reading and Readers. say 
and Orators. Orators.—A Shadow- 


Class of 3135, 
Address the Publisher, 


Cloth, 1.25, 
EDGAR WER ER, University Pl., New York, 


Have you seen Fisher's “ Essentials 
of Geography” ? 


What Shall | Give? 


Is a question that is being asked by thousands of 
generous people who wish to bestow Christmas gifts 
upon relatives or friends. We would say that if your 
friend or relative is musical, you certainly can find 
some appropriate gift by consulting our Catalogues. 
At all events, we suggest the following Books of 
Music 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


YOUNG OL ANSEOS, for the 
Piano, - Price, $1.00 
BHY™MES AND TUNES, Little Songs, 1.00 
FAIRY FINGERS, easy Piane pieces, 1.00 
e 
KING WINTER. A Pretty Cantate, 
CAUGHT NAPPING. A beautifal Lit- 
tie Operetta, - - .30 


And FOR THE OLDER who are 
ege Songs, cloth 75 cts.., r 50 cts. ; Pi- 
Classics, cloth, $1.50, boards, Biograph- 
hes of Eminent Musical Com 3s, b 
Urbino and many other choice books, 1 
ing musica literature, sketches, portraits of 
etc 
Send for our Descriptive Catalogue of Books. 
Books mailed post free for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 

Brandt's German Grammar, - 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 


Crane & Brun’s French 


Day’s Psychol Ethics Hathetics, and 

Ireland's Pocket ‘Classical Dictionary, - - 
Klemm’s Poesie fur und Schule, 138 


's How Should I Pronounce, 1,20 


Hints for Hom 
Putnam's Series of Atlases. (14 vo) Tbe. to $20 
World’s Progress. - 8 

I’s German Reader, 
Kconomics, - 


The Elementa Series 
The Advanced Series vols 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessonsin English, - § .76 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - 90 
McElroy's Essential Lessons tn Etymology, _.75 
Kellerman’s Elements of Bo ang - 1.25 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in literature, 


Fenno’s Science and Ar of Elocution 4. 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1 3, 4, each -26 
Harrison’s French Syn . - «= 2,006 
Dillard’s Exercises Arithmetic, e- & 


Special‘prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


The Modern Speller, 


160 pp., boards. A new book on a new plan, 
adapted to modern methods. By mail, postpaid, 
for 25 cents. Published by 

TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


TEXTBOOKS ON ASTRONOMY. 


Doolittle’s Practical Astronomy, - - $4.00 
Fellowes’ Astronomy for Rogingee®, 16mo, cloth, 0.50 
Norton’s Astronomy. 8vo, ¢ 2.50 


TEXTBOOKS ON MINERALOGY. 


Brush’s Determinative Mineralogy. 8vo, cloth, 3.50 


Chester's Catalogue of Minerals, 8vo, cloth, $1.25 
Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy, cloth, 2.00 
“System of Mineralogy, 8vo, c 10.00 
“Appendixes to Ditto (L., Th, 111. ) 
8v0, cloth, 2.00 
“Textbook of Mineralogy, 8vo, cloth. 3.50 
Smith’s Hussak’s Rock Forming Minerals, 3 00 
Williams’ Manual of Lithology, 18mo, cloth, 1.25 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 
Fisher's “ Essentials of Geography,” 


for schools, tsunsurpassed. 


bendved cut illustrations, and shows how 

to illustrate on blackboard. 
Gives just what a primary or grammar school 
Only 60 cts. in cloth 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


teacher needs in teaching this branc 
Send and get a copy by mail. 


Remit postal note or to 
W. C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. With ps and ms illus 
WOW READY. Quarto, boards, eac $1.00. 
ENGL 


FOR READING AND RECITATION. 


4 for Use in Public and Private. The 
Latest and Best Book of Humor published. 


The selections are chosen with the greatest care, 
avoiding the coarse on the one hand and the in- 
sipid on the other. Choice bits of Humor from 
the Burli m Hawkeye, Detroit Free Press. Maz 
Adeler,and Mark "are the 
best recent Humor from Harper's Weekly, The | GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


Century, and many oth er sources. 
Contains 85 pieces; printed on good paper, and eow 9 Lafayette Place, New Work. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


hool Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
of examination. 
y Specimen pages 


handsomely bound. d everywhere or mailed 

of price. Paper ‘Binding, 30 cents; SEND TO 1 rinciple of 
ry p ple of mechanical Part I., 
tractive D 

The National School of Blocution and UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.,|11-; Constructive Drawing, with 


19 Murray St., New York, 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, For Circulars and Price-lists 
an 4 te 
aury’s Geographies, 


Department, PHILADELPHIA 
Cuas. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


THE SALE of “Fisher's E > 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 Somerset Boston’ Phenomenal. Price, 60 cents. 


furnished on 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


eunnati Public Schools. 


orough and 
school education. For Normal 


FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP. By 
(O.) public schools, 


Institu 
persons interested in education. 12mo, full cloth. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reapy Szpr. Isr. 
The Elements of Pedagogy. By Emerson E, Wurtz, LL.D., Supt. of Oin- 


practical discussion of the science and art of 
Reading Circles, and for all 


ing price, $1.17. 


Frank Azorn, Supt. of Drawing in the 


ed to develop in the minds of pupils in grammy and high schools a clear comprehension of the 
Drawi . 


mg, with problems. Part 


home. Preceded by a chapter on ‘ ‘ Draughting Tools. May be 
Illustrated, One vol,, 16mo, 121 ta Introduction and Sample Copy Price, 36 cents, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 43 Rt, 


©. F. STEARNS, E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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